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INTRODUCTION. 



Fourteen years ago Mr. James Bryce concluded his famous 
work on The American Commonwealth in the following words: 

America has still a long vista of years stretching before her in which she 
will enjoy conditions far more auspicious than England can count upon. And 
that America marks the highest level, not only of material well-being, but of 
intelligence and happiness, which the race has yet attained, will be the judg- 
ment of those who look, not at the favored few, for whose benefit the world 
seems hitherto to have framed its institutions, but at the whole body of the 
people. 

A few months ago the same author was bidding farewell at 

London to a company of American friends departing for the 

United States. As he shook them warmly by the hand at the 

wharf, he is reported to have said : 

Go back to the splendid world across the sea ; but don't you make a 
failure of it. Don't you make a failure of it ! You cannot go on twenty-five 
years more in your great cities as you have been doing. Don't you do it ; if 
you do, you will set us liberals back in Europe five hundred years. 1 

These quotations serve to suggest the special problem of the 
present study, viz.: Is it possible that American national life, 
and especially the cause of universal democracy, has, within the 
last few years, come to be seriously threatened by social con- 
ditions in the large American cities? What are some of the 
typical concrete facts about these conditions? and how may they 
best be improved? 

Before proceeding to a detailed discussion, it may be well to 
define the leading conceptions which will be used in the follow- 
ing pages. 

The conception of democracy, being the central idea of this 
study, deserves special notice. By democracy we understand, 
not merely political equality — government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people — though that in its fullest sense is 

'Alice Freeman Palmer, The University Record of the University of Chicago, 
June 28, 1901, p. 94. 

xi 
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9 implied in the term ; we mean complete equality of oppor- 
tunity for every man to develop to the fullest capacity all of his 
normal interests. Man is more than a political animal (in the 
narrow sense). Man is also a distinctly sociable animal, a con- 
structing animal, a reflecting animal, an artistic animal, a religious 
animal. His political interest, like each of his other interests, 
has value and significance only through its service in helping to 
maintain him in the vigorous and exuberant exercise of each 
and all of these interests. Interests are the fundamental evi- 
dences, not only of the constitution and tendencies of individual 
character, but of national organization and development. As 
evidences of individual character they express themselves in 
individual choices, acts, habits, and occupations ; x as elements in 
national organization they become embodied as social institu- 
tions, practices, and professions. For example, corresponding 
and contributing to the individual's periodically recurring inter- 
ests in wealth, in knowledge, and in art are the respective 
groups of social institutions of production, of education, of 
expression. And it is the essence of democracy that every indi- 
vidual shall have public recognition as a determining factor in 
the organization and conduct of all of these groups of institu- 
tions, in order that his own interests may have full and unpreju- 
diced development. By a democracy, therefore, we mean a 
society maintaining itself through the free and normal participa- 
tion of all of its members in all of its social functions. 

The special field of large-scale industry has been selected in 
this study because it is believed that therein today is to be 
found, in its most acute stage, the central problem of democ- 
racy: the physical, economic, and cultural advancement of the 
whole people as an organic body, rather than as a wasteful col- 
lection of warring groups. It is no new discovery that the 
present conditions of contract, particularly in large industries, 
are often of such a kind as seriously to interfere with both 
employers' and employees' freedom in the conduct of their 

1 Professor John Dewey has defined interest from this point of view as " an 
impulse functioning with reference to an idea of self-realization." For a more elabo- 
rate statement see intro.. Table XV. 
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lives. The perception that is gaining ground today is that 
every person has to reckon with the interests of a good many 
more other persons than ever before in the world's history. The 
rapid consolidation of business in the last few years has made 
this perception most keenly felt in industry, and has given a 
new aspect to the question of human freedom. 

It is more than ever seen, with the rapidly increasing indus- 
trial interdependence, that freedom is not a commodity that can 
be bought or given — much less an absolute and independent 
possession — but a right which must be earned by such self- 
enlightenment and self-discipline as result in faithful social 
service. Freedom means not inconsiderate license, but liberty 
considerately to choose those forms of realizing one's interests 
which shall be helpful in realizing the interests of others. Those 
who love and exefcise freedom must first be wise and good. 

The perception of this fact is transforming in a notable way 
the spirit and methods of modern business. The fact that free- 
dom must be earned is teaching the workman to study econom- 
ics, restrict his drink habits, and send his children to school. 
The same fact is teaching the employer to keep his temper, rev- 
erence human nature, and pay just wages in a spirit of brother- 
hood. It is teaching all that "to do justice is the best safeguard 
against injustice." 

The claims of individualism and of socialism are today in 
general advocated respectively by the larger employers and the 
mote poorly favored workmen. This is natural, since in recent 
generations the successful business methods have been those of 
individualism, and the ideals of such methods are still clung to 
by the comfortable conservative classes. On the other hand, 
the new methods of consolidated business and co-operative 
enterprise are essentially socialistic in principle — though not 
yet in spirit — and the ideals of these methods are most ardently 
advocated by those classes of unskilled labor who naturally have 
felt the need for them quickest and most keenly. Both indi- 
vidualism and socialism represent essential principles in any 
normal society. The difference between them is one of empha- 
sis rather than one of irreconcilable antagonism. Individualists 
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emphasize the importance of individual initiative and independ- 
ence ; socialists emphasize the importance of representative or 
public control in industry as well as in politics. The contention 
of the socialists is in substance that, with the increase in com- 
plexity and in solidarity of modern life, the individual man 
needs guaranteed to him more certain and effective means of 
making his will felt in the control of those great concerns in 
which his life is involved. This seems just ; and, indeed, in so 
far as socialism means true democratic self-government of social 
functions, the need at present is an advance, with courage and 
prudence, in the socialistic direction. The past age has advanced 
by the emancipation of highly skilled labor of hand and brain 
from cumbersome restraints, but has not given the individual 
man of lesser advantages sufficient guaranty of security in his 
dearly bought opportunities of becoming skilled. 

The problem of the next age is rather that of providing a truly human life 
for those who are less skilled and capable, and who are consequently less 
able to look after their own interests. 1 

The world is realizing today, especially in industry, as never 
before, the truth that any set of conditions which gives a chance 
for the strong to remain strong must also give a chance for the 
weak to become strong. 

The Chicago Stock Yards have been chosen as the special 
subject of this study because the vast aggregation of business at 
this place affords an unusual opportunity to observe in strikingly 
typical forms the special characteristics of modern industry: 
concentration of enormous capital, high specialization of ma- 
chinery, minute subdivision of labor, military organization of 
management, subordination of unskilled labor, world-wide 
extension of market, production for the sake of production. 

The method of investigation has aimed to be (i) as personal 
and direct as possible, and (2) as comprehensive and accurate as 
possible. Personal visits, observations, and interviews of the 
writer were a large source of information. Photographs, draw- 
ings, diagrams, and maps were made on the spot. Schedules for 
information were submitted to the employers and managers of 

*J. S. Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics (3d edition), p. 309. 
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the large companies, to the public-school officials, to the city 
police department, to the city health department, to the Bureau 
of Associated Charities, to the pastors of the churches, to the 
county clerk, and to the county board of assessors. Information 
and photographs were secured from state and national bureaus, 
and especially from progressive business firms throughout the 
country. 

The outline of the treatment is as follows : 

I. A description of the industry at the Chicago Stock Yards 
with reference to the positive contribution it is making to demo- 
cratic social progress. 

II. A description of the Stock Yard community at Chicago 
in comparison with the wealthy Hyde Park community lying 
just east of it. 

III. A study of the relation of the yards to the Stock Yard 
community to determine the particular difficulties involved in 
the maintenance of democracy there, and to bring to bear upon 
these difficulties the experience of progressive employers 
throughout the world. 

IV. A statement of some of the most practical methods by 
which existing institutions may deal with the situation, especial 
emphasis being laid upon the function of the public schools. 



CHAPTER I. 



INDUSTRY AT THE CHICAGO STOCK YARDS. 



A recent " Market Bulletin" of the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards makes the following significant observation : 

The most remarkable and far-reaching development of the last fifteen 
years, and the most important in its direct hearing upon the welfare of the 
whole people, is the rapidly growing demons t ration of the fact that Ihe daily 
necessaries of life can be produced and their distribution accomplished on a 
large scale much better and cheaper than on a small scale; that the greater 
economy and superior facilities secured by large combinations of capital, 
labor, and talent make them much more successful in supplying the wants 
of the people than is possible to individual effort or to a large number of 
which do not adopt modem methods, 
development has been organized co-operation, 
pital, (a) division of labor, 
ig machinery. These have resulted 



small independen 1 
The main faci 
embracing as chief elements (i) 
(3) expert management, and (4) labor- 



1 degree of commercial efficiency and economy never before approached 
in any age. Of course this means, relatively, that the producer gets more for 
his products and the consumer gets belter and cheaper commodities than ever 
before. The natural laws of commerce, manufacture, and trade make this 
conclusion inevitable. The final result of such improved methods and means 
on the part of those who supply the world with food and other necessaries has 
always been the greatesi good of the greatest number, and this developm 
may eventually resolve itself into universal co-opetation. 

In no direction has this development been more pronounced and i 
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direct in its bearings upon the welfare of the whole people than in the live- 
stock marketing and meat-packing industry. 1 

Very few people have any idea of the magnitude of the live-stock 
industry of the United States. If shown, by official government estimates, 
that the horses, mules, asses, cattle, hogs, sheep, and goats in the United 
States number over 140,000.000 head, and that their value is, according to a 
late estimate by Director of the Census Merriam, approximately $3,000,- 
000,000, the figures alone would have very little attraction or meaning to 
the majority of readers. But when told in addition thereto that these animals 
would make a solid column of more than seventy-six abreast reaching from 
San Francisco to Boston ; or, if placed in single file in a solid procession, 
would reach six times around the earth and require twenty-one years to pass 
a given point marching constantly at the rate of twenty miles per day, or 
that would fill a solid stock train of 2,600,000 modern palace stock cars 
over twenty thousand miles in length ; and, further, that their value exceeds 
the total combined value of all the corn, wheat, and other cereals, potatoes, 
hay, cotton, sugar, molasses, tobacco, lumber, wool, coal, petroleum, silver, 
gold, and precious stones, iron, copper, lead, zinc, and other metals, annually 
in the whole country —then perhaps some adequate conception may be 
formed concerning the magnitude and importance of the live-stock industry 
of the United States 

If, in addition to the above, it is shown that 225,000 of Chicago's popula- 
tion get their living directly from the business activities of the square mile 
occupied by her Union Stock Yards, and another 225,000 get their living 
indirectly from the same source; that, in fact, the live-stock and meat-pack- 
ing industry was the foundation and has always been the chief element of 
Chicago's wonderful growth and prosperity, and is today Chicago's leading 
industry ; also that, while Chicago is the greatest grain market in the world, 
the greatest lumber market, and probably the greatest wholesale dry-goods 
market, yet there is more business done and more in actual value handled in 
her live-stock trade alone than in her grain, lumber, and dry goods combined ; 
that, in short, Chicago is the head-center of the nation's greatest single com- 
mercial interest, her great live-stock markets and correlated packing estab- 
lishments constituting the mightiest aggregation of labor, capital, and talent 
ever concentrated into one organized, systematic volume of business, the 
ramifications of which extend into every department of mercantile life, and 
the products of which feed the armies and nations of the world — then perhaps 
we may realize something, not only of the magnitude and importance to the 
nation of Chicago's enormous trade in animals and meat products of all 
kinds, but also the importance to Chicago of her commanding position at the 
head of the live-stock world.* 

1 Breeder's Gazette, November 14, 1900, p. 700. 

9 Thirty -fifth Annual Live Stock Report of the Union Stock Yard and Transit 
Company of Chicago for iqoo, pp. 3, 4. 
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MAGNITUDE OF MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY 5 

This statement of Chicago's pre-eminence as a live-stock and 
packing center may be graphically illustrated by the accompany- 
ing tables and diagrams (p. 148). 

Prior to 1866 the live-stock trade of Chicago was scattered 
among six or seven small markets located in different parts of 
the city. This was an unprofitable arrangement, both to buyers 
and sellers, accompanied by many inconveniences and losses of 
both time and money. When these various isolated small stock 
yards were consolidated into one great market, with prompt and 
adequate switching facilities, a large number of buyers, and 
ample market accommodations, the manifest advantages of such 
a union brought other buyers from the East and exporters to 
the Chicago market, and the increased demand brought more 
stock, so that the Chicago market became rapidly the great 
emporium it now is." 

The influence of this market upon the development of the 
West is of great importance. The western, northwestern, and 
southwestern ranges soon began teeming with cattle and sheep, 
and there was a marvelous increase of all kinds of live stock in 
the corn belt, together with a wonderful advance in quality, 
breeding, and size. An increased production of corn and other 
grains and forage for live stock necessarily followed, and the 
prairie states, where stock-raising and farming were carried on 
together, advanced in prosperity very rapidly. The increased 
production of live stock thus encouraged, moreover, was the 
primary cause of the recent great extension of railroad systems 
throughout the West. This railroad building in turn caused the 
settlement of vast regions of territory previously unoccupied 
save by the roaming bands of Indians and wild herds of cattle 
and buffaloes. The opportunity for homes on virgin soil 
attracted from Europe thousands of the most capable and enter- 
prising agricultural families, who have since become numbered 
among our most prosperous and valued citizens. 

This marvelous development of industry is illustrated in 

1 The " yards " are bounded on the west by S. Ashland avenue, on the south by 
W. Forty-seventh street, on the east by S. Halsted street, and on the north by W. 
Thirty-ninth street and the Chicago river. And this territory is being much extended 
on the west by the addition of new packing plants. 
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more detail in the Thirty- fifth Annual Live Stock Report of the 
Stock Yard Company for 1 goo. It is there shown that the present 
capacity of the yards is 75,000 cattle, 80,000 sheep, 300,000 
hogs, and 6,000 horses. The area of the yards is nearly 500 
acres, 420 of which are* bricked or planked. Two hundred and 
fifty miles of railway tracks lie within the yards. Thirteen thou- 
sand uncovered pens, and 8,500 double-decked or covered pens, 
are connected by 25,000 gates. And the water, sewer, and 
lighting systems are correspondingly enormous. More than 
400,000,000 head of live stock have been here received and 
shipped in the past thirty-five years, at a total valuation of more 
than $5,500,000,000. 

This whole stupendous industrial development represented at 
the Chicago Stock Yards is typical for the evolution of large- 
scale industries in the latter half of the nineteenth century. The 
accompanying maps x graphically illustrate this. In 1857, before 
the period of great railroad expansion, it will be seen that the 
area from which Chicago obtained her live stock was practically 
limited to the adjacent territory from which the stock might be 
driven into the city on foot, and that the area to which Chicago 
shipped her meats was but a small section of the Mississippi 
valley. In 1877, it will be observed, the area from which Chi- 
cago obtained her live stock had expanded to include most of 
the western, southwestern, and northwestern grazing lands of 
the United States, while the area to which she shipped Tier 
meats had expanded to cover the whole territory of the United 
States and immediately adjacent countries. At the present 
time, as shown in the third map, the area of live-stock sources 
is still constituted chiefly by the grazing lands of the United 
States, but the area to which Chicago now exports her meats has 
become practically the whole area of the habitable world. In 
other words, modern large-scale industry, as typically repre- 
sented at the Chicago Stock Yards, now deals with a world-mar- 
ket and must grapple with the great problems of international 

1 From original drawings by Miss Abbie G. Swift, of the Chicago Normal School. 
The sources used are : Griffith's Live Stock Annual for 1878, Grand's Illustrated 
History of the Union Stock Yards, and special reports from the yards. 
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commerce. The importance of this movement of commercial 
expansion, in indirectly bringing nations together and advancing 
the moral and political unity of the human race, can hardly be 
overestimated. 

SECTION II. METHODS AND PROCESSES OF THE PACKING INDUSTRY 

AT CHICAGO/ 

Up to 1870 the preservation of pork and beef products had 
not been carried practically beyond the air-drying and the salt- 
and pickle-curing of hams, bacon, mess pork, dried and corned 
beef, etc. The cattle of the western plains were shipped alive to 
eastern markets and there slaughtered, this method entailing a 
heavy shrinkage in weight, and other losses. A great impetus 
was received by the meat-packing business when the stationary 
ice refrigerator was perfected, enabling the slaughterer to pack 
meats in summer as well as in winter, and also to keep fresh 
meats in good condition for many days. Following this the 
artificial ice and cold-storage methods of refrigeration and pres- 
ervation were developed, materially increasing the possibilities 
of centralized packing. In 1871 an ice refrigerator was mounted 
on car wheels, filled with dressed beef, and started for an eastern 
market, where it arrived in good condition. From this start 
the modern refrigerator car system of transportation has been 
evolved. It was more economical to slaughter live stock in the 
West, ship the edible portions to the consumer, and convert the 
offal at the point of slaughter into by-products, than to transport 
the live animal. In the early seventies the glue-maker appeared 
and relieved the slaughterer of a part of the offal, the disposition 
of which up to this time had been a source of expense and 
annoyance. The glue-maker was followed by the fertilizer 
manufacturer, and thus a start on by-product utilization was 
made. The Appert process of preservation of meat in tins, 
thrpugh complete sterilization by thorough cooking and concen- 
tration, and packing in air-tight packages, was first successfully 
applied to meat food products on a large scale in 1874, enabling 

x For valuable material on this section the writer is indebted to Armour & 
Co., Armour Products and Packing Methods. 
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meats to be safely transported and held £or an indefinite period 
in any climate without cold storage. This system secured a still 
wider radius of distribution of meat products from centralized 
slaughtering points. Thus in the constant application of the 
results of abstract science by invention, modern industry has 
found its chief method of world-wide expansion, improvement, 
and consolidation. 

An account of the technical process of a large modern meat- 
packing plant furnishes one of the most interesting chapters in 
any description of modern industry. Such an account can be 
given here only in outline. Let us start with the shipping of 
the stock from the farm. Say a stock buyer living in a small 
town in the corn belt of the Mississippi valley purchases from 
neighboring farmers 20 beef cattle, 120 hogs, and 200 sheep, 
and has them delivered at the railway station. The hogs and 
sheep are loaded into double-decked stock cars, the cattle into 
cattle cars, and all consigned to a live-stock commission house 
at the Union Stock Yards in Chicago. The shipment arrives 
early in the morning; the cattle, hogs, and sheep are taken to 
their respective divisions, fed and watered, and placed in pens 
until sold — a yardage charge being made by the Stock Yard 
Co. for this service. The commission man is soon in treaty with 
some of the hundred buyers representing the slaughterers, 
feeders, and shippers. Offers are made and refused ; counter- 
offers are tendered; comparison is made with other lots; and 
rthe consignment, let us say, is finally disposed of to one of the 
large packing houses at the yards. 

In view of the fact that millions of dollars worth of live 
stock are thus handled annually by these buyers and sellers, 
and that their responsibility is correspondingly very great, it is 
interesting to note, in this connection, the code of business 
ethics in force among them. All transactions between buyers 
and sellers within the pens are made solely upon word of honor, 
often at the mere dropping of a whip, a nod, or other mute 
sign of acceptance, without a scratch of pencil or pen upon 
paper. And such bargains are never questioned, although not a 
dollar may have been passed in the transaction or even a note 
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made in a vest-pocket memorandum. This system of transact- 
ing the sales has its obvious conveniences, and is regulated by an 
organization of the parties concerned which will be studied later. 
After the stock has been sold, an inspection is made by 
United States government, and also by Illinois state inspectors. 




The stock is then weighed — the weight being automatically 
recorded on four facsimile sheets for the use of the weigh- 
master, buyer, and seller; yardage and commission charges are 
figured, and settlement is made. The stock is then driven over 
elevated runways up to the fourth story or top floor of the 
slaughter buildings, the product afterward working down again 
by gravity to the various floors, where it is finally distributed to 
different departments. 

For example, the hogs are driven in continuous procession 
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up the elevated runway entrance to the hog-killing depart- 
ment, and into a small pen. Here they are caught up by the 
hind leg by a large revolving wheel and started down the trolley 
past the butcher, who quickly dispatches them as they pass by a 
skillful thrust of a sharp knife in the throat. After a plunge in 
hot water to facilitate the removal of bristles and hair by the 
automatic-power scrapers, the hog, suspended from a sloping 
overhead trolley, passes by gravity through a double line of 
workmen, each having his special part of the task to attend to. 
The animal is thus rapidly cleaned, inspected, divided into 
halves, and run into the hanging-room, where it remains for 
seventy-two hours in low temperature for the animal heat to 
pass out before going on to the cutting-floor. 

In the hanging-room government inspectors take numerous 
samples from each animal, samples and animals being tagged 
with a corresponding number. The samples are taken to the 
United States government microscopic inspection rooms, where 
slides are made and the meat is examined for trichinae. The 
value of this inspection cannot be overestimated. It is abso- 
lutely in government control and makes almost certain a com- 
plete protection of the public from infected meats. 

From the hanging-floor the hog goes to the cutting-floor, 
where the loin is taken out, and where bacon, ham, back, sides, 
etc., are cut from the carcass and dropped into the storing cellars 
below, where many million pounds of product may be seen in 
cure at one time. This cutting and curing of the hog has become 
much diversified since the early days of the business. Hams, 
shoulders, sides, or barrel pork composed the selling list of 
thirty years ago ; today the variety of cuts is bewildering to an 
outsider. Why has this change occurred ? Because the world is 
today the packer's market, and he has to study the peculiarities 
and preferences, not only of each country, but of each sec- 
tion of the various countries. The daily capacity of the largest 
plants may be judged by the fact that in one of them alone at 
the Chicago Stock Yards 18,900 hogs have been killed in one 
day ; the day's total killing in the various plants of the same 
company having exceeded 40,000 hogs. 
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In the cattle-killing department, when the day's work begins, 
the animals are driven from the storage pen up the inclined run- 
ways to the small stall-like individual pens, where they are killed 
by the blow of a hammer upon the head, as indicated in the 
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accompanying photographs. The carcasses are then suspended 
from overhead trolleys and bled, skinned, inspected, dressed, 
and weighed, after which they are placed in the chill-rooms, 
where they remain two or three days until all animal heat has 
been removed. Such as arc intended for shipment as dressed 
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beef are loaded into refrigerator cars, in which a uniform tem- 
perature is maintained, and sent to the larger branch houses and 
distributing points, where deliveries are made to the local butchers, 
usually at a lower price and with the meat in better condi- 
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tion than home-slaughtered beef. If the product is to be 
exported, the refrigerators are run alongside the ocean liners, 
and the meat is transferred to especially arranged chill-rooms in 
the steamers and delivered in prime condition at their destina- 
tion. 
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In this connection one of the most interesting phases of the 
process consists in the preparation of what is called " Kosher 
meat." This term is applied to the beef killed by specially 
appointed orthodox Jewish officials for the use of the orthodox 
Hebrews throughout the country. This trade forms no small 
part of the packing business. In Chicago alone there are 200,- 
000 Hebrews, and here is consumed more "Kosher" meat than 
in any other city in the world except London. The practice of 
slaughter by this method illustrates the intense persistence of 
some of the race's oldest traditions. The Mosaic law, referred to 
in this connection, and found in Lev. 17: 14, says: "The blood 
U the life of all flesh, the blood of it is for the life thereof; 
therefore, I said unto the children of Israel, Ye shall eat the 
blood of no manner of flesh, for the life of all flesh is the blood 
thereof. Whosoever eateth it shall be cut off." The official Jewish 
butcher is called a shochett. When a beast, say a calf, has been 
approved of by the shochett, it is secured around one leg by a 
rope, and a pulley raises the animal from the floor. Another 
leg is secured, the beast's head is bent back, and the sharp 
knife of the schochett is applied at the throat. The animal is 
then inspected after killing, and, if found perfectly healthy, a 
stamp is placed on each piece in such a way that all who use it 
may know that the Mosaic law has been fully complied with. 
Only the fore-quarters of the beef are used in this trade — the 
Chicago trade alone using about 4,000 each week. And this fact 
makes the trade in "Kosher" meat especially profitable, in that 
the fore-quarters thus often find as ready sale and as good prices 
as the hind quarters. 

Beeves intended for hotels, restaurants, or other local con- 
sumption, or for special products, as dried beef, barrel beef, 
canned meats, etc., are taken from the chill-rooms and sent to 
the cutting-floor, where, by means of steam-driven saws, and 
in the hands of skilful knifemen, appropriate distribution is 
made. The hides have previously been sent to the hide seller, 
and all offal has found its way to the fertilizer and glue 
works. 

The sheep are killed and dressed in much the same way, 
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except that in dispatching them their throats are cut by a single 
cross stroke of the knife. 

In the canning department may be noted the preparation for 
market of the various meats that make up the enormous bulk of 
food product annually turned out in canned form by the indus- 
try. The meat is first carefully trimmed, and, after being cooked 
thoroughly until sterilization is secured, it is placed in cans, 




SOLDERING CANS. 



which, after having been hermetically sealed, are lacquered and 
labeled. Other divisions of the process, which cannot be fully 
described here because of lack of time and space, are the mak- 
ing of the various beef and meat extracts ; of sausages — literally 
miles of which are produced weekly ; of lard and refined oils, 
tried out in enormous iron vats ; and of numerous tripe and pigs' 
feet products, 

The manufacture of by-products is one of the most interesting 
features of the business, and has assisted materially in the 
development of the meat industry, especially in enlarging the 
radius of distribution of its products, A steer weighing 1,500 
pounds dresses out approximately 825 pounds of beef; the 
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remainder of the animal, consisting of hide, head, feet, blood, 
fat, casings, etc., along with the offal from hogs and sheep, 
furnishes material for the by-product plants. The head and 
feet go to the fertilizing and glue works. The horns are cut 
off to be converted into combs, buttons, hairpins, and ferti- 
lizers ; the hard shin bone, with the thigh and blade bones, 




is made into knife and tooth-brush handles, pipe mouth- 
pieces, buttons, and bone ornaments, and the waste into glue 
and fertilizer. The hoof is made into hairpins, buttons, yellow 
prussiate, and fertilizer. The feet, knuckles, hide clippings, 
sinews, small bones, etc., are made into glue, gelatine, isingglass, 
neat's-foot oil, tallow, grease, stearine, and fertilizer. The cattle 
tails go to the curled-hair works, bristles to the bristle works ; 
the tallow and grease go to the soap works, and are converted 
into toilet and laundry soaps, washing powders, and all grades 
of glycerine. The pig's stomach and pancreas, the sheep's 
thyroid and other glands, go to the pharmaceutical laboratory, 
and are made into pepsin, pancreatin, dessicated 'thyroids, and 
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other medicinal articles. The blood and the tankage (the resi- 
due left after extracting the grease and tallow from meat 
scraps), and all waste of a nitrogenous or phosphatic character, 
are taken to the fertilizer works and are converted into fertilizers 
of different analyses, albumen, stock and poultry food, etc. 
Phosphoric acid and phosphorus, bone black and black pigment, 
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sulphate of ammonia, bone oil, and many other articles are also 
made from packing-house waste. 

The sheep pelts go to the wool pullery, where the wool is 
taken off, cleaned and braided for the woolen goods and felt 
manufacturers, and the pelts with the cattle hides go to the tan- 
ners. Hair waste is made into a hair felt for insulation purposes, 
or prepared for the plasterers. All by-products are manufac- 
tured under supervision of expert chemists, and thoroughly 
equipped laboratories are maintained. Under the system in 
vogue before the centralization of packing, this inedible material 
was very largely thrown away. Now thousands of skilled 
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Thus, through by-product plants, refrigeration, and the per- 
fection of the canning process, with the introduction of a thor- 
oughly scientific system, the live-stock industry has been put 
upon a solid basis. Packing centers provide cash markets for all 
varieties of live stock. The cost of new foods is reduced ; the 
cost of living in different parts of the world is equalized, and 
that portion of the animal not used for food, clothes, glue, soaps, 
or in the arts and sciences, is returned to the farm as fertilizer, 
to grow rrfore grain and grass, to feed more live stock, again to 
make the circuit. 

SECTION III. MANAGEMENT AND ORGANIZATION OF THE PACKING 

INDUSTRY AT CHICAGO. 

The live-stock and meat-packing industry includes virtually 
in a single organization all of the various agencies for handling 
the stock from the time it reaches the yards to the time it is sent 
out in the form of consumable goods to the public. These agen- 
cies at the Chicago Stock Yards may be divided into three gen- 
eral divisions, namely, the Union Stock Yard and Transit Co., the 
Live Stock Exchange, and the packing plants. 

The functions of the Union Stock Yard and Transit Co. we have 
seen to consist chiefly in organizing the market and in furnish- 
ing the place and facilities for the purchase and sale of the 
stock. 

The Live Stock Exchange deserves special attention in 
respect to the management and organization of the business. 
In the words of the statistician of the Stock Yard Co.: 

A live-stock exchange is an association for the purpose of encouraging 
the production, sale, and distribution of live stock and meat products, and for 
defense of all interests identified therewith, against everything detrimental 
to honest trade. It is a name given to a voluntary association of live-stock 
producers, shippers, packers, commission men, and bankers, organized, not 
for profit, but to secure, in* the mutual interests of producers, consumers, 
domestic distributors, and exporters of live stock and meat products, uni- 
formity of business usages and customs, adequate inspection of animals and 
meat, needed legislation for the inspection and promotion of live-stock inter- 
ests, and all other legitimate advantages which are to be secured through the 
power of organization. 
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The Chicago Live Stock Exchange was the pioneer of its 
kind. And it soon became so successful that nearly all other 
live-stock centers have organized on its plan. Obviously these 
exchanges can accomplish through organization much more than 
could be secured by individual effort. They came into existence 
from the necessity of defending the live-stock trade against the 
constant disputes over the dockage of hogs, the presence on the 
markets of dishonest and irresponsible buyers and sellers, unjust 
discrimination in railroad rates and commissions for selling live 
stock, the slaughter and sale of diseased animals for food, injuri- 
ous legislation, and other wrongs and abuses, that could not be 
suppressed in any other way than by an agreement of the majority 
to abide by certain rules and refuse to deal with those who 
violated such rules. It is this organization which maintains the 
rigorous code of business ethics above referred to. The exchange 
is, in fact, a large and powerful labor union, composed chiefly 
of the commission men, who receive and sell live stock on the 
market as agents for the producers and owners. 

The modern packing plant, as has already been made evident, 
is one of the most complex and highly organized commercial 
developments of the age." The almost miraculous system and 
attention to details which characterize its conduct are most 
interesting. It is, indeed, a thoroughly organized and highly 
trained industrial army. The most accurate analogy among 
social institutions is perhaps the military regiment. One of the 
largest packing plants at the yards may be taken as an example. 
At the head of the direct management of this plant is the super- 
intendent, corresponding to the colonel of the regiment. Under 
him is the assistant superintendent, corresponding to the lieuten- 
ant-colonel ; and several division superintendents or staff aids, 
corresponding to orderlies, etc. The whole plant is divided 
into departments similar to battalions. At the head of each 

'The chief packing plants, at the yards are ! Armour & Co., Swill & Co., Nelson 
Morris & Co., Anglo-American Provision Co., Libby, McNeil] & Libby, Fairbank 
Canning Co. (canning for Morris), Schnar/schild & Sulzberger Co. (in process of 
construction), Continental Packing Co., Thomas J. Upton Co., Boyd, Lunham & Co.; 
all aggregating about 30,000 employe's, 




companies, and under these sub-department superintendents are 
also assistants and subordinates, corresponding to the lieutenants, 
sergeants, and corporals. 

The lowest officer in the list is called the straw boss. He 
has charge of a particular small gang of workmen, like a corporal, 
and is perhaps one of the most typical examples, as far as organi- 
zation goes, of the bearing of modern industry upon democratic 
social control. Where large numbers of foreigners are employed, 
as at the Chicago Stock Yards, he is also usually a foreigner. 
Sometimes inclined to be a despotic petty tyrant, the straw boss 
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is usually a recognized social leader among his fellows, at any 
rate while he holds his position. One interesting function which 
he performs in connection with his position is the bringing of 
his friends and relatives from foreign countries to America by 
letters and descriptions of the opportunities of profitable employ- 
ment. 1 Thus, where companies themselves are prohibited by 
law from importing contract labor, the straw boss and his friends 
virtually import foreign labor for contract, often assisting their 
neighbors across the water to make the voyage by means of 
loans or gifts of money. Wages at the yards are usually better 
than those received in foreign countries by the peasants thus 
brought into the work in this country ; and this fact indicates 
an often overlooked field of positive service rendered by great 
American industries to the growth of universal democracy. 

The division of each department into sub-departments may 
be illustrated in the case of a single sausage department, as 

follows : 

Department superintendent. 

Assistant superintendent. 

General clerk. Assistant clerk. 

Foreman of making division. Foreman of receiving and shipping division. 

t. Summer-sausage rockers. 1. Supply-room. 

2. Summer-sausage staffers. 2. Casing-room. 

3. Domestic sausage stuffers. 3. Summer-sausage packing-room. 

4. Smoke-house. 4. Summer-sausage coolers. 

5. Cooking-room. 5. Domestic- sausage coolers. 

6. Pickle-trimmings. 6. Dry-rooms. 

7. Tripe and pigs* feet pickling. 7. Tripe and pigs' feet packing. 

8. Extract-room. 8. Sewing-room. 

9. Trimming-room. 9. Spice-mixing room. 
10. Boiled ham. 

Now, it is significant for the present organization of business 
that all of these departments and sub-departments compete 
against each other just as sharply as they would and do against 
outside companies. All products and materials passing from 
one department to another are bought and sold by the depart- 
ments concerned at the market rates given out at the beginning 

* It is noteworthy here that Mr. J. M. Gillette, entirely independently of the 
present writer, found similar methods in use at South Chicago. Cf. American 
Journal of Sociology, July, 1901, p. 120. 
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of each day by the superintendent or his subordinates. In this 
way the strictest economy, division of labor, and definite location 
of responsibility are secured. Properly conducted, this organiza- 
tion of business is highly efficient and wholesome, but it, of 
course, may lend itself readily to abuses of management. 

One of the chief difficulties in the management of a great 
plant is the proper organization and direction of foreign labor. 
And no place is more typical in this respect than the Chicago 
Stock Yards. As an illustration of this fact the following 
nationality census of a typical producing department is submit- 
ted. It is but slightly more varied than most of the other 
departments, and represents a total force of 225 : 

Germans - - - 98 Canadians - - -2 

Americans 50 Russians 2 

Irish - - - - 2q Welsh - 2 

Polish 

Bohemians - 

English 

French - 

Dutch 

It will readily be seen from this showing that to maintain 
such a heterogeneous force in harmonious and efficient co-op- 
eration involves no small problem. The managers who endeavor 
to direct such a body of workmen — often new to American ways, 
ignorant of the language, timorous, quick to take offense, and 
slow to understand — deserve public encouragement and the 
fullest co-operation of all the agencies of general education and 
enlightenment. 

The system of time-keeping and employment connected with 
one of these large plants is an important aspect of the organiza- 
tion. When workmen are needed in any department, the head 
concerned either goes out to the streets near the time-keeping 
office, where men are usually waiting to be employed, and selects 
the workmen himself, or he sends his instructions to the time- 
keeping office and has the workmen selected by officers there. 
In the plant taken above as an example, this selection is made 
by the private policeman stationed at the time-keeping offices. 
When a workman has been selected, he receives from the clerk 
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at the time-keeping office in the morning a small brass check 
with his number upon it. This is his individual certificate of 
employment. During the middle of the forenoon time-keeping 
clerks make the rounds of the various departments, noting all 
absences upon their records. This is again repeated in the mid- 
dle of the afternoon, and at the end of the day's work the work- 
man deposits again in the time-keeping office his brass check, to 
be received once more the next morning, when a new start is 
made. Thus each manual workman in the plant is regularly 
marked four times a day with respect to his presence or absence. 
In addition to these general divisions of the organization, 
each of the larger plants has its own private police department, 
fire and water departments, and, as is coming to be the case, its 
own medical department, where accidents and sickness occurring 
in the course of the work are given attention at the expense ot 
the company. 

SECTION IV. BENEFITS TO DEMOCRACY BY THE LIVE-STOCK AND 

MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY OF CHICAGO. 

The positive and direct benefits to the cause of modern 
democracy most conspicuously evident in the organization of 
industry at the Chicago Stock Yards are, of course, chiefly com- 
mercial and economic. But through these means, and also more 
incidentally, there are very substantial benefits of a broader 
social nature conferred by the industry. The former may be 
enumerated as follows : 

1. Increase and qualitative improvement in the live-stock 
production. 

2. Increase in corn production. 

3. Development of railway facilities. 

4. The reduction in the cost of meat foods. 

5. The expansion and development of export trade. 

6. The stimulus to important banking and exchange interests. 

7. The better regulation of the flow of goods and of the 
range of prices. 

In addition to these, the more broadly social benefits arising 
from this great organization of business at the Chicago Stock 
Yards are as follows : 
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1. The improvement of legislative control over the condi- 
tions and methods of the business through its centralization and 
organization in the factory form. 

2. The opening up of the great West to effective cultivation 
and settlement. 

3. The bringing of the more backward peoples of the earth 
by immigration and disciplinary organization up more closely to 
the progressive American standard of life ; and 

4. The movement toward the organization — through the 
extension of foreign commerce and the attendant diffusion of 
the ideals and practices of civilization — of a more complete 
political and social unity throughout the world. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE STOCK YARD COMMUNITY AT CHICAGO. 

The chief cause of the difficulty in the problem of modern 
city life is the lack of accurate public information about local 
conditions. With our cities growing much more rapidly than 
the country districts, great hordes of population, of diverse 
languages, customs, and habits, are being annually crowded 
into congested city wards, where, in the absence of any 
adequate knowledge of the special laws and the peculiar con- 
ditions of health and livelihood, life becomes a wild, sodden 
sickening, inhuman, and infinitely tragical struggle ; not only 
a menace to those finer dreams of a noble, joyous, and beautiful 
national life, but a threat even to the very essentials of a com- 
mon and decent civilization itself. To supply some of these 
needed elements of knowledge, therefore, in the case of a single 
typical industrial community of a great American city, and thus 
to illustrate a method of gathering such data in general, is the 
purpose of the present chapter. The aim will be to take up, 
after a preliminary survey of the general physical and racial 
conditions of the locality, a description of the present local 
status of each of the fundamental elements which go to make 
a complete democracy. 

SECTION V. GEOGRAPHICAL AND ETHNIC ASPECTS OF THE STOCK 

YARD COMMUNITY. 

That the locality of the Chicago Stock Yards is a typical 
modern industrial community may be illustrated by the accom- 
panying map, No. 4, of the city of Chicago. This map, made 
up from official drawings of the city election commissioners and 
commissioner of health as a basis, 1 indicates the geographical 
relation of the largest industries of the city to the districts of 

1 Cf. Chicago Department of Health, Monthly Bulletin, October, 1900. 
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greatest child mortality, overcrowding, foreign population, lack 
of sanitation, criminality (as shown by arrests), ignorance, and 
economic distress. The shaded portions of the map indicate 
the districts where these abnormal conditions most generally 
exist. The black spots indicate roughly the locations of the 
great industries which have made Chicago famous. The special 
locality selected for the present study is inclosed in heavy black 
lines, and is bounded on the north by Thirty-ninth street, on the 
west by Western boulevard, on the south by Fifty-fifth street or 
Garfield boulevard, and on the east by Lake Michigan. The 
Stock Yard district proper comprises only that part of this par- 
ticular territory lying west of State street. The part lying east 
of State street, which we have called the Hyde Park district, 
has been introduced for the sake of comparison and contrast, to 
bring out into more clear relief the essential problems of the 
situation. By comparison of the Stock Yard district with 
other industrial districts of the city, it may be seen at a 
glance, and will be brought out more fully in detail later, that 
this district has all the characteristic traits of the industrial 
community. 

With respect to the general character of the land of this 
locality, it may be noted that, like the most of Chicago, it is 
low, and naturally swampy, being in most places but a few feet 
above the level of Lake Michigan, and formed originally of 
glacial drift. 

Regarding the ethnic constitution and the population of the 
district, the following tables (Nos. II, III, IV, and V) furnish 
some interesting statistics. 1 The Hyde Park district covers the 
territory designated before the last change of ward boundaries 
(in 1900) as the thirty-second ward. The Stock Yard district, 
on the other hand, covers the territory of the first twenty-seven 

1 The importance of accuracy makes it worth while to indicate in some detail the 
methods employed in the treatment of statistics in this study. The present condition 
of the local census and statistical records makes it impossible to secure, in the case of 
Tables II, III, and IV, minute accuracy. The official totals, which are given wherever 
possible, do not in every instance in these tables exactly agree with those independ- 
ently arrived at. But the figures here given, it is believed, represent, with entirely 
sufficient accuracy, the general conditions of the distribution of the population. 
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precincts of the old twenty-ninth ward and the first thirty-five 
precincts of the old thirtieth ward. Tables II, III, and IV give 
a compilation of statistics for these three ward sections respect- 
ively, taken from the Chicago public-school census of 1898, 
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I PRECINCTS (OLD DIVISION), IN 1898. 

(Based on public-school census. Consult Map No. 5.) 
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■ These tables of chap, ii have been introduced with a special view to enabling 
pastors, charity workers, school-teachers particularly, and, in fact, all social specialists 
or patriotic citizens, to locate accurately and clearly the conditions with which they 
have to deal. They offer an example of what ought to be done for every district of 
every great city, and either worked up by or placed witbin the easy comprehension of 
the pupils in the public schools, so that they may become aware of their surround- 
ings. 
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which is the latest nativity census available, and fairly repre- 
sentative of the facts for the present time. 1 These tables each 
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1 This school census, while it may no! be thoroughly accurate in all respects, was 
■elected chiefly because it was the only available material on the subject, but also 
because personal conversation with some of the enumerators ha* convinced the writer 
of its practical validity. 
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show the total population of their respective districts both by pre- 
cincts and by chief nationalities. Only the more prominent ethnic 
groups are enumerated, as follows : American, German, English, 
Canadian, Irish, Scandinavian, Slavic, and colored (negro). 
The rest are grouped under one head by themselves. In making 
up the totals of these nationalities for each precinct, the figures 
given in the census under each head (as distributed to indicate 
foreign-born, native-born of foreign parents, and native-born 

TABLE V. 



COMPARATIVE POPULATION AND NATIVITY STATISTICS OF HYDE TARK AND STOCK YARD 

DISTRICTS OF CHICAGO IN 1898. 
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with one parent foreign) were added together. In the case of 
the Scandinavians, also, the figures for Norwegians and Swedes 
were added together, and in the case of the Slavs, the figures 
for the Poles, Bohemians, Hungarians, and Russians were added 
together. This procedure, of course, would make the foreign 
population of the city, or of the district, appear very large ; but 
the method seems to be justified by the generally observed fact 
that until we reach the second generation we do not find, as a 
rule, the elements of foreign customs, traditions, and views of 
life to be sufficiently assimilated to American habits and ideals 
to be called typically American. Many of even the first genera- 
tion of foreigners of course do, indeed, become quickly imbued 
with the American spirit, but, nevertheless, we believe that the 
above distinction of foreign and American will hold. On the 
right side of each of these tables will be seen indicated the total 
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population by precincts, the precincts more than one-half Ameri- 
can, precincts one-half to three-fourths foreign, precincts more 
than three -fourths foreign, and the average population per block 
by precincts. 

Table V was compiled from Tables II, III, and IV, in order 
to cover exactly the Hyde Park and Stock Yard districts in two 
sections (instead of three) for the sake of comparison.' This 
was done* by adding together the figures already 'worked out in 
Tables II and III for the first thirty-five precincts of the thirtieth 
ward and the first twenty-seven precincts of the twenty-ninth 
ward. The results of this comparison of the populations of the 
Hyde Park and Stock Yard districts with each other and with 
that of the entire city, as shown in Table V, arc as follows: 
While the entire city is more than 26 per cent. American, the 
Hyde Park district is more than 50 per cent. American, and the 
Slock Yard district but little more than 19 per cent. American. 
In the entire city 26 per cent, of the population is shown to be 
German, in the Hyde Park district 12 per cent, is German, and 
in the Stock Yard district 24 per cent, is German ; in the entire 
city more than 14 per cent, of the population is Irish, in the 
Hyde Park district 9 per cent, and a fraction is Irish, and in the 
Stock Yard district more than 31 per cent, is Irish. As for the 
Slavic group, in the entire city 14 per cent., in the Hyde Park- 
district 1 per cent., and in the Stock Yard district 10 per cent, 
represent the distribution. It will easily be seen, then, from 
these tables that the bulk of the population of the Stock Yard 
district may property be said to be foreign. And, as indicated in 
the right-hand column of Tables II, III, and IV, the population 
seems to be concentrated in the precincts near the yards — 
particularly in the first sixteen precincts of the twenty-ninth 
ward, and in the sixth, eleventh, thirteenth, sixteenth, nineteenth, 

■ By actual count from the census statistics for several years, it was found that the 
proportion of the thirtieth wart! population lying outside of the Stock Yard district 
was about 40 per cent, of the total population of the ward. Sixty per cent, of Ihe 
total population of Ihe thirtieth ward, therefore, added to the population of the 
twenty-ninth ward, almost all of which lies within the district, gives the total popula- 
tion of Ihe Stock Yard district, as a separate locality, for any given year. 
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twenty-third, twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth, twenty-seventh, thirty- 
first, and thirty-second precincts of the thirtieth ward, in all of 
which the population is more than three hundred per block. 
(See Map No. 5.) 



SECTION VI. THE HEALTH INTERESTS OF THE STOCK YARD 

COMMUNITY. 
1 

The accompanying map, No. 5, is an enlargement of the ter- 
ritory marked off for special study in Map No. 4. In this 
enlarged map is shown the distribution of foreign population 
and of child mortality in the year 1898. Each black spot 
represents the death of a child under five years of age in that 
year. The precinct and ward boundaries as they stood in 1898 
are indicated in the map. The precincts shaded by cross-hatch- 
ing were in that year more than three-fourths foreign ; those 
shaded by parallel lines were from one-half to three-fourths 
foreign; those unshaded were more than one-half American. 
(The source of information regarding foreign population has 
already been indicated. 1 ) Regarding the location of the child 
deaths, recourse was had to spot maps at the office of the city 
department of health for 1898, for periods of three months each. 
These maps were copied and condensed into one, as shown in 
Map No. 5. To one not familiar with the situation the showing 
seems somewhat startling, but, as a matter of fact, it is consider- 
ably more favorable than in several other years which might 
have been taken. This statement may be verified by a glance 
at Tables VI and VII. Table VI, copied from the annual 
reports of the health department, shows the total number of 
deaths, the number of deaths of children under five years of 
age, the general death-rate per thousand of population, the pro- 
portion of child deaths to all deaths, and the numbers of deaths 
by six of the chief causes in the twenty-ninth, thirtieth, and 
thirty-second wards for the years 1894 to 1900 inclusive. The 
problem of reducing this table to cover exactly the special dis- 
tricts studied was solved as follows : By the spot-maps at the 

"P. 291 above. 
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office of the health department it was ascertained that the 
figures for the twenty-ninth ward were substantially correct for 
that part of the ward lying in the Stock Yard district. The 
figures for the thirty-second ward were of course correct for the 
Hyde Park district, but the figures for the thirtieth ward needed 
to be divided by a proportion which would show the number of 
deaths in the ward occurring within the Stock Yard district. 
This proportion was arrived at by an actual count of cases indi- 
cated in the death maps. Seventy per cent, of all the deaths in 
the thirtieth ward were thus found to lie in the Stock Yard dis- 
trict. Seventy-five per cent, of the child deaths were found to 
lie in that district, and, roughly, 60 per cent, of deaths by the 
chief causes enumerated in Table VI were found also to lie 
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within the same district. In this way, by adding these propor- 
tions of the figures for the thirtieth ward to those for the 
twenty-ninth ward, Table VII was made up to give an accurate 
mortality comparison of the Stock Yard and Hyde Park districts. 
From this table the final results of comparison appear as 
follows: In total number of deaths the Hyde Park district is to 




the Stock Yard district as i : 2.42, for the seven years. The 
population runs from about t : 2 in 1894 to about 1 I 1.9 in 1900. 
The population of children under six, as indicated in the school 
census reports, runs from about 1 : 4.35 in 1894 to about I : 2.28 
in 1900. The proportion of all the child deaths for the seven 
years is as 1 : 5.42. The proportion of the general death-rates 
for the two districts is as I : 1.33. The proportion of child 
deaths to all deaths is as I : 2. 16, and, even taking into account 
the larger proportion of children in the Stock Yard district, still 
the proportion of death-rates of children under five (per thousand 
of children under six in the population) is as 1 : 1.62. As the 
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death-rate of young children is the most accurate measure of the 
health conditions of a district, it will be seen that the Stock 
Yard sanitary conditions are much worse than those of Hyde 
Park. The proportions of numbers of deaths from some of the 
chief causes run from I : 2.5 to about 1 : 4.5. This table, then, 
together with the map of child mortality, gives a fairly accu- 
rate representation of the general health conditions of the dis- 
trict. 1 

When we try to account for these conditions and turn to 
some of the physical causes of the disparity, we do not have to 
look very far. In the first place, the Stock Yard district is very 
badly paved, where there is any paving. Most of it is of wood, 
in a very bad state of repair, so that riding over the district on 
a bicycle is a difficult and uncomfortable process. This wood 
paving, of course, absorbs considerable impurity from the drain- 
age and from the air. In the Hyde Park district, on the other 
hand, except on Wabash avenue and streets immediately adja- 
cent, the paving is largely of macadam or asphalt. (Some of 
the older east and west streets, such as parts of Fifty-first and 
Forty-seventh, are of wood.) But in this district almost all of 
the streets are paved, while in the Stock Yard district many of 
the streets are for miles in rainy weather scarcely better than 
mudholes. 

A glance at the health department reports shows that the 
amount of sewering per mile of streets is also considerably less 
in the Stock Yard district than in Hyde Park. Of course, this 
is partly to be accounted for on the ground that there is more 
unoccupied land in the former district than in the latter. 

The housing conditions of the two districts are so diverse in 
point of quality as to be at times almost incomparable. Any- 
one who rides observantly throughout the Stock Yard district, 
and then throughout the district east of it, cannot fail to be 
struck with the general appearance of squalor, dirt, and general 
dilapidation in the former, and of comparative neatness, cleanli- 
ness, order, and beauty in the latter. Many of the houses in the 
more thickly populated portions of the Stock Yard district are 

1 For further important observations refer to the table. 
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built in the rear of those fronting the streets, and the sanitary 
conditions are correspondingly bad' 

Another element vital to the interests of health of the com 
munity is that of food. Aside from the mere question of quan- 
tity, or luxurious delicacy, of the food, the quality of the food of 






TYPICAL RESIDENCE STREET " BACK OF THE YARDS. '" 

people in the Stock Yard district is neither as nutritious nor, on 
the whole, as well prepared as that in the other district. A mere 
ijlance into the lunch boxes of the school children is sufficient to 
satisfy any candid mind of this fact. It may very truthfully be 
said that the families of the district near the yards do not, as a 
rule, know how to buy or to prepare food in the most economica 
and nutritious way. Poor cakes, jellies, and unwholesome pastry 
will frequently form a large part of the luncheons of the schoo 
children, who seem to have almost a special craving cultivatec 
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for such things ; and a study of the budgets of some of the most 
typical families of the district reveals much the same condi- 
tion of affairs. 

But perhaps the most striking physical evidence of the bad 
sanitation of the district comes to light in connection with the 
city garbage dump situated in this locality. The dump, which 
for many years was a standing by-word in the district, was 
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CITY GARBAGE DUMP IN THE CHICAGO STOCK YARD DISTRICT (RECENTLY 
ABANDONED). 

located on and near Roby street, between Forty-fourth and 
Forty-seventh streets. Views of this dump are shown in the 
accompanying photographs. It is not to be wondered at that, 
with this vast amount of refuse cast within a stone's throw of 
some of the citizens' houses, the death-rate of children should 
have been in past years very high in this locality. This 
particular dumping place has now, however, been, in part at 
least, abandoned, and the city refuse is being cast along the 
railroad tracks on Forty-ninth street, between Western boulevard 
and Loomis street.' It is asserted, and with some show of truth, 
that this garbage thrown upon Forty -ninth street is composed 
largely of ashes, but the practice would not be tolerated for a 
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moment in the Hyde Park district; and on principles of democ- 
racy, and even of fair and decent justice, could not be toleratec 
anywhere. 

SECTION VII. SOCIABILITY INTERESTS OF THE STOCK YARD 
COMMUNITY. 

Every community has its social life, its distinctively sociable 
or convivial practices and means of intercourse. This is, to be 
sure, as true of the Stock 




Yard district as of the 
Hyde Park district, but 
it is true in a different 
measure and in a very 
different way. Map No. 
6, showing the distribu- 
tion of public institu- 
tions for the two dis- 
tricts, as well as of 
criminality (as judged 
by number of arrests), 
shows that almost all 


wmg 




of the distinctly social CHlLDREN OF THE d , strt ctcatheringchrist 
clubs having substantial MAS trophies from the dump. 
and permanent location 

and organization in the whole territory are located in the Hyde 
Park district. This, of course, does not mean that there are nc 
distinctly social organizations in the Stock Yard district, but i 
would indicate that they are much more evanescent and les 
permanently organized. Common observation and experience 
will verify this. In the latter district the saloons and th< 
churches, together with dance halls, form almost all the center 
of social intercourse ; and of these the saloons play by (ar tht 
largest part, although, in connection with the Catholic anc 
Lutheran churches in particular, some very helpful social socie 
ties are organized. 

The saloon problem as it appears in these two contrasted 
districts deserves special attention. Hyde Park, as is wel 
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known, is almost wholly a prohibition district. The boundaries 
of the district are, in general, from the alleys east of State 
street to the lake, with the exception of certain "reserved 
pieces" on Fifty-first street near Grand boulevard, on the west 
side of Cottage Grove avenue just north of Fifty-first street, and 
on Lake avenue south of Fifty-fourth place. In the Stock 
Yard district there is also a small but interesting prohibition 
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locality. The boundaries of this are from the alley east of 
Halsted street to the Pittsburg & Fort Wayne Railroad tracks, 
and from the alley south of Forty-third street to Forty-ninth 
street. The existence of prohibition here is due chiefly to two 
facts: first, the residence within the locality of many of the 
more cultured and intelligent persons doing business in the 
yards, including a number of managers and their families; 
and, second, the influence of a single earnest and able Catholic 
priest, Father Dorney, who is in charge of St. Gabriel's Church. 
Some nine or ten years ago this man. backed by the better 
sentiment of his community, successfully made the fight to drive 
out the saloons, and, with a like support, has kept them out 
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ever since. In the Hyde Park district proper, as shown in the 
map of institutions, there are but twenty-one saloons, white in 
the Stock Yard distrjctjhereare o^eji fiyjLJmndied. Calculating 
five hundred dollars for each license, and at least five hundred 
dollars more for the support of the saloon-keeper and his 
family, which is a very low estimate, it will be seen that at least 
a half million dollars of the meager incomes of the people in 
the Stock Yard district pass through the tills of the saloons 
every year, while certainly a very much smaller proportion of 
the generous incomes in the other district is so used, notwith- 
standing the probably greater proportion of private drinking 
there.' What does it mean that the people living in Hyde Park 
and some of those living near Father Dorney's church do not 
want saloons and will not have them, while the people living 
elsewhere in the Stock Yard district arc willing to be so nearly- 
swamped by them? It is a question which many in the latter 
district might do well to ask themselves. It means obviously 
that the people who, either through hereditary advantages or 
force of character, have advanced in civilization enough to find 
their places among those who rule the world and direct its 
enterprises, will not tolerate the saloons near their homes; while 
those more retarded, who are ruled, want the saloons and give 
up to them, without any adequate return, but frequently with 
only added moral and physical depravity, their hard-earned 
wages. Men who strike for higher wages, without any resolve 
to reform their drink habits, would sometimes do well to reflect 
on this situation. That suggests one side — and an important 
side — of the question of industrial betterment. The other is 
that in these poorer districts the presence of the saloons may 
be largely accounted for by the absence of decent and cheerful 
home life; and this absence may itself often be accounted for 
by municipal neglect, insufficient public revenue, and scales of 
wages inadequate to furnish the comforts, and sometimes even 
the decencies, of life. 

The University of Chicago Settlement deserves notice in this 
connection. It is located at No. 4638 Ashland avenue. The 

■Consult Map No. 7. 
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i i gymnasium and assembly building is just cast 

Bfl QfOff avenue. This institution is furnishing a very positive 
mil inch-needed place and opportunities for wholesome and 
Uplifting Intercom! in this community. Here every day 
classes, clubs, and societies of various kinds meet under the 
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SECTION VIII. 



THE ECONOMIC INTERESTS OF THE STOCK YARD 
COMMUNITY. 



Of course, the chief economic interests of this community 
derive their special significance from the relation of the people 
to the Stock Yards. But aside from the particular part which 
the Stock Yards play in the economic life of the people, which 
will be discussed later, there are certain broad facts relating to 
the general economic conditions of the people which ought to 
be noted here. Map No. 7, indicating the relative distribution 
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• District office of the Bureau of Charities, 4661 Gross avenue. 

Numbers in inclosed spaces refer to families applying for help and living within 
the territory so inclosed. These circles inclose only a little over two and a half 
square miles out of a total of nine square miles, but in 1897 they included 1,357 out of 
1,860 cases of distress, and in 1900, 1,424 out of 1,539 cases. That is, in 1897 70 per 
cent, of the distress is found in 27 per cent, of the territory, while in 1900 92 # per 
cent, of the distress is found in 27 per cent, of the territory. (Heavy figures are for 
1900.) 

of families in economic distress, and of incomes, shows the 
decided contrast presented by these two districts relative to 
the consumption of the necessities and comforts of life. The 
accompanying diagram, taken from the Report of the Bureau of 
Associated C/iarities for the territory covered by the map, shows 
that, in 1897, 70 per cent, of the distress was found in 27 per 
cent, of the territory; while in 1900 92.5 per cent, of the distress 
was found in 27 per cent, of the territory. The territory 
referred to lies wholly within the Stock Yard district. The 
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distribution of families in distress, as shown upon Map No. 7, 
was compiled from the records of the Bureau of Charities' office. 
The shaded portions of the map, of course somewhat roughly, 
show respectively the localities in which the families annually 
receive, on the average, incomes of less than five hundred 
dollars; of from five hundred dollars to fifteen hundred dollars; 
and of from fifteen hundred dollars to five thousand dollars. 
The blank areas would indicate areas of average incomes of 
more than five thousand dollars.' Further, there is here shown 
the location of contributors to the support of this special 
district office of the Bureau of Charities, and of course mcst of 
these contributors live in the Hyde Park district. In this con- 
nection it is significant to note the fact, indicative of the 
vaguely apprehended and poorly organized conditions of life in 
our large cities, that the very community which is thus helping 
to support the agency which is trying to rescue the people of 
the Stock Yard district from the effects of their bad sanitary 
and economic conditions, is at the same time, perhaps without 
recognizing the fault, sending its garbage over into the Stock 
Yard district to make its sanitary and economic conditions 
worse. The accompanying Table No. VIII, compiled from the 
Bureau of Charities' reports, shows the condition of the work 
of that particular institution, and, in addition, the following 
partial list of philanthropic institutions, located and doing work 
in the whole territory, shows, in conjunction with the map, the 
strength and distribution of these associations : 



PARTIAL LIST OF t 
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Schools, — Chicago Industrial School for Girls, 4900 Prairie avenue, 
dependent girls, 3-4, Catholic. 

Institutions.— Chicago Home for the Friendless, Fifty-first street and 
Vincennes avenue, healthy children and women, non-sectarian ; Chicago 
Orphan Asylum, Fifty-first street and Grand boulevard, orphan and destitute 

■The basis upon which this distribution of incomes is indicated is threefold : (t) 
persona! visitation and residence of some years near the territory; (l) consultation 
with a large proportion of the ministers of the territory upon the subject ; (3) cor- 
roborative evidence of all of the other data, including maps, tables, and diagrams in 
the present study. (On this matter the United States census, which might perhaps 
throw some light on (his subject, is not yet available.) 
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children, non-sectarian ; Chicago Erring Women's Refuge for Reform, 5014 
Indiana avenue, non-sectarian ; Little Sisters of the Poor — South Side Home 
for Aged Poor, Fifty-first street and Prairie avenue, capacity 60, Catholic ; 
Church Home for Aged Persons, 4327 Ellis avenue. Episcopal, life inmates, 
500. 

Miscellaneous. — Friendly Aid Society, 301 D rex el boulevard ; Visiting 
Nurse Association ; La Rabida Convent, Sanitarium Association ; The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Settlement, 4638 Ashland avenue. 

SOCIETIES WORKING IN THIS TERRITORY, BUT LOCATED OUTSIDE. 

Relief and Aid Society, 51 La Salle street ; county agent, 6140 Went- 
worth avenue ; School Children's Aid Society, 158 Monroe street ; United 
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Hebrew Charities, 223 E. Twenty-sixth street ; Bureau of Justice, 59 
Dearborn street; Protective Agency for Women and Children, 79 Dearborn 



Table No. IX, which was made up in 1896 from Records 0/ 
the County Agent for Outdoor Relief for the Town of Lake, shows 
the general economic conditions of the families being helped by 
that institution. Fifty families are here taken in the order in 
which they stood upon the records, and most of them come from 
the Stock Yard district. Although the institution of outdoor 
relief has now come to appear a very uneconomical and ineffect- 
ive method of dealing with economic distress, the table, never- 
theless, gives some valuable clues as to the economic status and 
conditions of life of the district in its more abnormal aspects. 
The number of individuals constituting these 50 families is 
243. The number of men is 35 ; the number of women, 49; the 
number of children is 169. The average age of the men is 42 
years; the average age of the women, 34 years; the average 
number of children per family is 3.6. Of nationalities, the Irish 
constitute the highest number, the Americans second, Germans 
third, Scandinavians fourth, Slavs fifth. Of occupations, day 
laborers furnish the highest number, more than twice as many 
as any other. Twelve of the occupations come under the head 
of washing. The average amount of rent paid is £5. 27 per month. 
The average length of time in which outdoor relief had been 
received was nearly one year at various times. The average 
number of months in the year each recipient of the relief was 
habitually idle was 3.5. Sixteen out of the fifty cases were said 
to be occasioned by sickness ; thirty-two families were made up 
of married couples. There were six cases of desertion, and eleven 
cases of widowhood and widowerhood. The average length of 
time which the applicants had been in the country (and this 
includes usually the same time in the city) was fourteen years," 

The following notes from the diary and budgets of a typical 
manual laboring man's family of the Stock Yard district are 
interesting from many points of view, but especially as bearing 
upon the economic conditions of the locality. The family 

'For further, more 5i K nificaiit observations refer to the table. 
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consists of the man and wife and six children. The man, whom 
we shall call John Smith, was born in 1856, and married his pres- 
ent wife in 1888. The wife was born in 1869. The children 
were born respectively in the years 1889, 1891, 1893, 1895, 1897, 
1899. The family lives in a typical locality (back of the yards). 
The husband works in one of the large packing houses. The 
children were all baptized into the Catholic church when quite 
young. The two older children have always attended the parochial 
school. The family, however, does not attend church very much. 
The husband is somewhat opposed to the Catholic church, partly 
on account of the "demands of the priest for money." And in 
general he tells his wife that people go to church to show 
their clothes, and that he and his wife are as good as those 
who go regularly. The wife says that she has been to church 
only once in three years — when there was a "mission." She says 
that she went to church a great deal when she was young, and 
will go again when she is old, because then she will be afraid 
she is going to die. Now she thinks she ought to be allowed to 
stay at home a few years while her children are small. A few 
weeks later the report runs as follows: The wife had been to 
church, had attended confession, and had "got a good scold- 
ing." She had been excommunicated for failing to do her 
Easter duties, she says. The more particularly economic aspects 
of the family's condition for 1898, 1899, and igoo are as fol- 
lows: In the summer of 1898 Mr. Smith had no work for three 
months, and the family consequently came into sore need. Day 
after day he tramped the city from one end to the other, but 
without avail. Physically he is an able-bodied man, and is sober 
and faithful. But these facts were of no avail to him. In Sep- 
tember, 1898, he secured again his work in the yards, which 
place he kept for a year, with the exception of only two weeks 
in the following August. The work, however, was very irregu- 
lar as regards time, varying from four or five hours a day to 
thirteen or fourteen. The wages received were twenty cents an 
hour. In September and the first of October, 1899, work was 
slack ; then for four weeks Mr. Smith worked over-time, until 
eight or nine o'clock in the evening, making twelve or thirteen 
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dollars a week. He is always glad to work over-time, but the 
work tells severely on his nerves and hands. After November I 
work became slack again, then over-time once more about the 
middle of the month. Mr. Smith estimates that he averages 
about eight dollars a week for the entire year, or about $416 
annual income; and this, he says, is better than a good many 
others do. In 1900 Mr. Smith was out of work six weeks in 
August and September. He expected to be out only two 
weeks, but at the end of that time the company kept his depart- 
ment closed two weeks longer, saying that they would start 
up again at the end of that time, but did not do so for two 
additional weeks. Mr. Smith said that he would have gotten 
permanent work elsewhere, but that if he did so he believed 
that he could never again work for the firm at the yards, how- 
ever much he might need to. In the fall of 1900 he seemed to 
be much distressed over the short hours of work, only five or 
six per day, since his lack of employment in the summer had 
thrown the family into debt. In February, 1901, Mrs. Smith fell 
ill, which necessitated doctor's bills. In March Mr. Smith was 
averaging seven dollars or less per week, and on March 1 1 the 
rooms where Mrs. Smith was still ill were cold. She was trying 
to economize in fuel, making a quarter of a ton of coal last two 
weeks instead of one. The domicile is in the four rear rooms 
of a first-story flat ; the rent per month during the winter of 
1900-1901 was£4;' fuel per week cost $2. 50; coal was bought 
by the quarter ton at JS1.75; kerosene per week averaged 12 
cents; groceries, £3 ; newspapers, 1 1 cents. 
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There are comparatively few members of this community * 
who can neither read nor write. But in much that constitutes 
true education — the ability to master one's self and direct one's 
career by clear knowledge and firm control of the conditions 
of one's environment — in this the people of this community are, 
in very large measure, deplorably deficient. Among the means 

■This is perhaps a little lower than the average [or the community. 
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for supplying this knowledge and self-control the public schools 
must be given the first place. As one rides through the district, 
these school buildings, each with its United States flag flying 
above it, are an inspiring sight, standing as grand outposts 
and recruiting stations for the army of cultured and patriotic 
citizens of the future. The corps of devoted men and women 
assembled as teachers in these schools is an honor to the nation 
and an earnest of the advances in the suppression of indolence 
and vice, and the cultivation of intelligence and virtue, which 
may be looked for in the future. Table No. X gives the com- 
parative public-school statistics of the Stock Yard and Hyde 
Park districts of Chicago for the half-year up to March 29, 1901 
(140 days). The table shows that the distribution of schools is 
pretty fairly made, and the opportunities for education are 
reasonably well equalized. The total population of school age 
in the Stock Yard district, according to the school census of 
1900, is 37,884 — that is, between the ages of six and twenty-one. 
Those from six to fourteen number 21,861, and those from four- 
teen to twenty-one number 16,023. The former period is, of 
course, the usual public-school period for the great majority of 
people. The total population of school age in the Hyde Park 
district is 21,289, the number between six and fourteen being 
10,994, and the number between fourteen and twenty-one being 
1 0,295.' The proportion of children of legal school age between 
the two districts, Hyde Park and the Stock Yards, is thus 
approximately 1:2. In the Hyde Park district, aside from the 
high schools, there are ten public schools, without counting 
branches. In the Stock Yard district there are fifteen. The 
total number of teachers in the former district is 208 ; the total 
number in the latter, 347. The average monthly salaries run 
about the same, being about eighty and seventy-eight dollars, 
respectively. The schools of the Hyde Park district have a 
capacity of a little over 7,000 ; those of the Stock Yard district, 
about 14,000. The average daily attendance in the Hyde Park 

1 It will be noticed that the proportion of young children to all children in the 
Stock Yard district is much larger than is the case in Hyde Park. 
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district is a little over 7,000, and in the Stock Yard district 
about 13,500. Of those in the Hyde Park district about 1,100 
are in the first grade and nearly 600 in the eighth grade, while 
in the Stock Yard district about 3,500 are in the first grade, 
and only about 450 in the eighth grade, showing that in the 
latter community a very large proportion of the children drop 
out of school to begin work before they have finished their 
course. In regard to the elective studies of music, drawing, 
manual training, cooking, and sewing, it is interesting to note 
that, while approximately the total membership of the public 
schools elect the first two subjects, a larger proportion in the 
Hyde Park district elect manual training than in the Stock 
Yard district, a very much larger proportion in the Hyde Park 
district elect cooking (only fifty-nine pupils in the Stock Yard 
district taking the subject), and yet a much smaller propor- 
tion in the Hyde Park district elect sewing. (The people of 
the yards are thus apparently not nearly so well aware of the 
value of manual training and of good cooking as are those in 
Hyde Park, or, if they demand these disciplines, the facilities have 
not been supplied.) The monthly cost of tuition per pupil in 
average daily attendance in the Hyde Park district is $2.30; in 
the Stock Yard district, $2.25. The average number of pupils 
in daily attendance per teacher in the Hyde Park district is a 
little more than thirty-four, while the average number per teacher 
in the other district is nearly thirty-eight. The best teaching 
cannot be done with classes so large. 

Although the accompanying table of statistics is somewhat 
extensive and detailed, yet it does not furnish some of the most 
vital facts of the educational situation. Data for these facts were 
not on hand at the office of the school board, nor yet in any public 
reports. Special schedules, therefore, had to be prepared and 
mailed to the principals of the schools to secure this additional 
information. Owing to the lack of records and the difficulty of 
estimation, the data asked for past years in order to furnish some 
clue as to certain lines of progress in the schools could not be 
obtained. With the aid of this schedule, however, and material 
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from the school census and other reports, 1 the accompanying 
Table No. XI was made up : 



TABLE XI. 

COMPARATIVE SCHOOL STATISTICS OF STOCK YARD AND HYDE PARK DISTRICTS OF 

CHICAGO IN IQOO. 



x. Total population of school age (6-21 years). .. 

2. Total population of grammar and primary age 

(6-14) ; : 

3. Total average daily attendance in all public 
schools 

4. Total average daily attendance in grammar and 
primary grades 

5. Total average daily attendance in parochial 
schools 

6. Total average daily attendance in private schools 

7. Percentage of grammar and primary age in the 
grades 

8. Percentage of total school population in average 
daily attendance in public schools 

9. Percentage of total school population in average 
daily attendance in parochial schools 

xo. Percentage of total school population in average 
daily attendance in private schools 

xi. Percentage of total school population in average 
daily attendance in all schools 

ta. Percentage of primary and grammar pupils in 
first, fourth, and eighth grades 

13. Average ages of primary and grammar pupils in 
first, fourth, and eighth grades 

14. Average length of service of public school 
teachers 

15. Average percentage of teachers with normal 
certificates 

16. Average percentage of teachers with high -school 
diplomas 

17. Average percentage of teachers with college 
diplomas 

18. Number of schools giving data on last five items 



Hyde Park 
District. 



21,289 
10,994 

7.77o 

7,170 

x.53» 

1,203 

65+ 
36+ 
7.2+ 
5-6+ 
49+* 
12.5 — it. 1 — 8.3 
6.4 — 10— 14. 1 
10 years 
44 
75 

10 
9 



Stock Yard 
District. 



37,884 
21,861 

13.7" 

13.449 

4*995 

61+ 
36+ 

13.1+ 

• • • ■ 

49+* 

17.9— 8.5 — 3.6 

6.8 — 10.6— 14.6 

xo years, 9 mos. 

58+ 

7<H- 

10+ 
5 



Proportion be- 
tween the Two 
Districts. 



1: 1 

1:1+ 



n.77 
: 2 

:i-76+ 

:i.87+ 

: 3 .26+ 
:o 

: -93+ 
: 1 

: t.82- 
:o 

:x* 
3—1 : -75- 

:-43 
— 1:1+ 

:i+ 

11.07+ 
n.30 

:i+ 
: 1 



•This is exclusive of art, business, professional schools, colleges, etc., which, if included, would 
throw the pefcentage in favor of Hyde Park. 

Only the proportions between the two contrasted districts 
need be given here, the Hyde Park district being taken through- 
out as the standard and indicated by a single unit. The propor- 
tion of total population in the two districts (that is, of children 
six to twenty-one years old) is as I : 1.77 ; the total population 
of primary and grammar age (that is, children six to fourteen 
years old) is as 1:2; the total average daily attendance in all 
the public schools is represented by the proportion 1 : 1.76; the 
proportion of total average daily attendance in the grammar and 

a Information regarding the number of pupils in parochial schools was obtained 
through special schedules and personal interviews from the pastors of the churches. 
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primary grades is 1 : 1.87 ; the total average daily attendance in 
the parochial schools is as 1 : 3.26 ; the average daily attendance 
in the private schools would be represented by the proportion 
I : o, there being no private schools in the Stock Yard district, as 
far as ascertained. The per cents, of pupils of grammar and 
primary age in the grades would be represented by the propor- 
tion 1 : .93 ; the proportion of the per cents, of total school popu- 
lation in daily average attendance in the public schools is the 
same for both districts ; the proportion of the per cents, of total 
school population in the parochial schools is as 1 : 1.82 ; the per 
cent, of total school population in all the schools is 49 for both 
districts.' The per cents, of primary and grammar pupils 
respectively in the first, fourth, and eighth grades, as compared 
between the two districts, would be as follows: proportion of 
first graders, 1:1.3; proportion of fourth graders, 1 : -75 ; pro- 
portion of eighth graders, I :.43. This shows how much larger 
a proportion of the children of the Stock Yard district drop out 
of school before the ordinary public-school course is finished 
than of the children of the Hyde Park district. The propor- 
tions between the average ages in these same grades are the same 
for both districts, with a slight rise of the age in the case of the 
Stock Yard district. The respective ages for the first, fourth , and 
eighth grades are about six, ten, and fourteen years. In the 
Stock Yard district, it will be noted, nearly 18 per cent, of all 
children of primary and grammar age are to be found in the first 
grade, to I2j£ per cent, in the Hyde Park district; while only 
5% per cent, of these children in the Stock Yard district are 
found in the eighth grade, to more than 8 per cent, in the same 
grade in the Hyde Park district. The significant fact here illus- 
trated is that the vast majority of children in both districts, but 
much more especially in the Stock Yard district, leave school 
forever before the age of fourteen. Returns from the special 
schedules sent to the principals of these two districts were 
received from nine schools in the Hyde Park district and five 



' Professional school, arl school, business college r< 
If they were included, the per cent, of school attenda 
more heayily in favor of Hyde Park. 



:ords, etc., are here omitted, 
ice would probably be much 
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schools in the Stock Yard district. From these returns it 
appears that the average length of service of public-school 
teachers is about ten years for both districts — perhaps a little 
more for the Stock Yard district. The average per cent, of 
teachers with high-school diplomas is about 75 for both dis ricts; 
the average per cent, of teachers with normal certificates is about 
44 for the Hyde Park district and 58 for the Stock Yard dis- 
trict ; and the average per cent, of teachers with college diplomas 
is 10 for both districts. A significant item is that the per cent, 
of total school population in average daily attendance in the 
public schools for the whole territory studied is 36. 

SECTION X. THE ^ESTHETIC INTERESTS OF THE STOCK YARD 

COMMUNITY. 

Art is the expression, by means of outward movements and 
symbols, of the conscious values of life. Looked at in this way, 
art is seen to be a thing not merely of certain technical acquire- 
ments, but of the whole round of social activities. It comes out 
in dress, in manners, in speech, as well as in all special accom- 
plishments. The aesthetic interests, therefore, may be read in 
the obvious and ordinary expressions of daily life. For example, 
while the artistic appreciation of the people in the Hyde Park 
district manifests itself in green lawns, beautiful homes, more or 
less elegant dress, and thousands of special places of aesthetic 
recreation and inspiration, the more suppressed artistic aspira- 
tions of the people in the Stock Yard district struggle to mani- 
fest themselves amid squalid and unlovely surroundings, in more 
or less boorish manners, dress, architecture, and ornaments. 
This is, indeed, not to say that many people in the latter district 
do not have really fine artistic tastes, but it is emphatically to 
say that the conditions are almost wholly against the develop- 
ment of such tastes. In this district, among the great mass of 
the people, the joyous and buoyant ideality of art is stamped 
out. It is, indeed, not dead, but waits an arousing touch. The 
whole district lacks the general diffusion among the people of 
art galleries, parks, noble buildings, statuary, and the fine 
examples of cultivated dress and bearing, which go to make up 
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the necessary elements of art in every high civilization. At this 
point, once more, some social endeavors like the University of 
Chicago Settlement, with their musical courses, art exhibitions, 
cheerful rooms, and fine ideals, are doing, in the most effective 
way possible under the present circumstances, a much-needed 
work. It is not expected in this that an artistic revolution 
involving a change of age-long racial customs and views may be 




NUISANCE AROUND "PACKING TOWN." 



accomplished in a day ; but, as a matter of fact, it is surprising 
to see how latent ^esthetic interests of people in these dreary, 
cramped circumstances will respond to the appeals of a simple, 
fine, and truly great art. Some of the classes and some of the 
individual examples at the settlement illustrate this fact.' 

*A teacher oi English literature from the University of Chicago whs recently 
reading the well-known passage from Lowell beginning. " What is so rare as a day 
in June ?" to a club of working-women at the settlement, who had lived most of their 
lives in this unlovely district. Only one woman seemed lo be able to call up the 
images with which lo realize and enjoy the poem ; the others listened in stolid indif- 
ference. Of this woman the teacher asked: '"Is there anything beautiful near your 
home ?" "O. yes ! " she replied, " there are three vacant lots, an' you can't speak for 
the colors in 'em." In surprise the teacher asked ; " Is there anything else ?" The 
woman reflected. "Yes," she said, "there's a line of trees against the horizon —an' 
then there's all the sky." And most of these people, if they desired to, could scarcely 
villi the parks even once a vear, because they are so far away — and the purses are so 
nearly empty. 
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SECTION XII. THE MORAL, RELIGIOUS, AND POLITICAL INTERESTS 

OF THE STOCK YARD COMMUNITY. 

Table XII, of comparative criminal statistics of the Stock 
Yard and Hyde Park districts, compiled with the generous 
assistance of the police officials from the records of the police 
department, reveals some interesting facts. The whole territory 
studied from the lake to Western avenue is covered pretty 
accurately by the fourth and eighth police districts of the city. 
The boundaries of the former district, comprising the tenth and 
eleventh precincts, are Thirty-ninth street, Lake Michigan, 
Sixtieth street to State, north to Fifty-fifth street, and on the 
west the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway tracks. It 
will be seen that this district covers approximately the Hyde 
Park district as indicated in the map — that part of the police 
district lying outside not being of very particular significance 
for this study. The boundaries of the eighth police district, 
comprising the nineteenth and twentieth precincts, are Thirty- 
ninth street, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway tracks, 
and on the west certain lines including an irregular and insig- 
nificant territory west of Western boulevard. The problem, 
therefore, of making the statistics from these two police divi- 
sions cover respectively the Hyde Park and Stock Yard districts, 
which we have chosen for comparison, consists in determining 
that portion of the statistics relating to the strip of the fourth 
district lying between State street and the Rock Island tracks, 
and adding that portion to the statistics for the eighth police 
district. This method gives the following results, as indicated 
in the table : In the Hyde Park district the total number of 
arrests in 1890 was 1,440; in the Stock Yard district for the 
same year, 6,160; in the Hyde Park district in 1895, I »°5 I > * n 
the Stock Yard district the same year, 5,377 ; in the Hyde Park 
district in 1900, 845; and in the Stock Yard district the same 
year, 5,084. From this two pertinent facts are at once apparent : 
first, that the number of arrests in the Stock Yard district is 
vastly greater than that in the Hyde Park district, even in pro- 
portion to the total population ; and, second, that the absolute 
number of arrests has been decreasing during the ten years 
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much more rapidly in the Hyde Park than in the Stock Yard 
district. The table also shows the chief charges against the 
arrested in part by ten-year periods ; the occupations, nation- 
alities, and age of the arrested ; disposition of cases, amount of 
fines ; number of fires attended ; the number of sick, injured, and 
killed attended ; the total number of females arrested, the num- 
ber of young girls arrested, the number of females sent to the 
appropriate institutions, the number of females fined and released; 
total number of lodgers at the station during the ten years, and 
the total number of meals given to lodgers during the ten years. 
The details of this showing can best be obtained by a scrutiny 
of the table itself. A few cautions and observations, however, 
ought to be made at this point. This table and the map giving 
the distribution of criminality would appear to make out that the 
Stock Yard district is a much more desperately criminal locality 
than the Hyde Park district. Such, however, is not strictly the 
case ; and for two reasons. In the first place, the kinds of 
criminality practiced in the two districts are in general different. 
In the Hyde Park district the mere violation of city ordinances 
by the residents is an uncommon occurrence. And these offenses 
easily bring about arrest. But other criminal practices, or, at 
any rate, doubtful practices, not directly reached by the law, 
such as occur in all kinds of large business transactions and in 
social intercourse — practices which may, in fact, be more danger- 
ous to the community than violations of ordinances and 
disorderly conduct — are not readily subject to arrest. The 
criminality prevalent in the Stock Yard district is not of the 
violent or extremely serious type, as a rule, but consists largely 
in disorderly conduct and violations of the ordinances, with 
which the people, being largely of foreign birth, are not always 
well acquainted. In the second place, criminality itself, especi- 
ally that usually expressed by the number of arrests, is coming 
to be seen to be, not a matter of innate viciousness, but more a 
matter of depressing surroundings, early neglect, poor health, 
economic difficulty, and general personal weakness. This is 
especially emphasized by the fact, true in almost all parts of the 
city, that the number of arrests for all classes of crimes varies 
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with the seasons and months of the year, the least number of 
arrests and crimes committed occurring in November and Decem- 
ber and the largest number in July and August — the hot and 
dusty months, when the mortality is also the greatest. After 
August, with the approach of the harvest and cool weather, 
the offenses decrease, and after December, with the approach 
once more of the troublesome season, the offenses increase 
again. (Employment at the yards is good in the winter and 
slack in the summer.) 

These facts would indicate that any effective method of 
improving the criminal conditions of such a district as that of 
the Stock Yards must be based, not upon merely suppressive or 
wholesale punitive principles, but upon principles looking to the 
reformation of the whole sanitary, economic, and cultural con- 
ditions of the situation. 

As indicated by the police captains, the more troublesome 
localities of their districts lie in the neighborhood of the rail- 
road tracks between State street and Halsted street, particularly 
in the northerly and eastern portions of this section, and in the 
neighborhood of the Stock Yards between Morgan street and 
Western avenue. These localities, it will be readily observed, are 
those in which the most saloons are located, and where the most 
poverty, bad sanitation, and child mortality occur. 

In connection with the criminal aspects of this district, a study 
of the church statistics of the locality becomes more especially 
interesting. No general information upon all of the churches of 
these two districts being available in any convenient form, a spe- 
cial schedule had to be prepared and sent to each of the churches. 
About one-fourth of the pastors to whom the schedules were 
sent voluntarily filled and returned them ; the others had to be 
interviewed personally. This, because of lack of any adequate 
census or complete enumeration of the churches, became a diffi- 
cult matter, but forty-four churches in the territory between the 
lake and Western avenue are represented, and it is believed that 
this will be almost a complete list. The accompanying Table 
No. XIII gives the result of this investigation comparatively by 
districts and also by classes of churches, namely, the Protestant 
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excepting the Lutheran, the Roman Catholic, and the Lutheran. 
This classification of churches was made because of certain very 
essential differences in ideals and methods of organization of 
these three types. For example, in estimating the number of 
members, the Protestant 1 churches consider only those to be 
members who, as individuals, personally accede to the various 
fundamental church doctrines, give their names to the church 
membership, and attend with some degree of regularity. The 
Roman Catholic churches estimate their members by families, 
as do also the Lutheran churches, and, if baptized in infancy, 
although perhaps scarcely ever attending a service, a nominally 
Catholic family is likely to be counted in toto as always members 
of the church. This one distinction alone necessitated a careful 
editing of the data received from these churches, and, in the 
case of the Roman Catholic and Lutheran churches, in order to 
reduce the membership to more nearly the Protestant basis, 
the number of families given was simply multiplied by I }£ or 
2, according to the locality, instead of by 3 for Hyde Park, or 
5 for the Stock Yard district, as in an ordinary census. With this 
modification, the following important differences between the 
two districts become evident in the table : In the Hyde Park dis- 
trict out of twenty-three churches, nineteen are Protestant, three 
Roman Catholic, and one Lutheran. In the Stock Yard district 
the numbers are more evenly divided : out of twenty-one 
churches seven being Protestant, eight Catholic, and six Luth- 
eran. The difference in the size of membership, however, is 
somewhat notable. In the Hyde Park district the total number 
of Protestant members in the nineteen churches is 10,225 ; in the 
three Roman Catholic churches, 5,200 ; the average for the former 
being about 540 members and the average for the latter more 
than 1,700 members. In the Stock Yard district the Protestant 
churches are comparatively weak, the average membership for 
the seven being about 190, while the average membership for 
the Roman Catholic churches is more than 1,800, and the aver- 
age for the Lutheran churches a little more than 500. The 

* Of course, our term should strictly be " other Protestant." We do not mean to 
imply that the Lutherans are not Protestants. 
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average per cent, of men in the membership of the churches is 
about 33 for both districts; the average per cent, being uni- 
formly higher in the case of the Catholic churches. The average 
per cent, of manual-laboring members in the Hyde Park district 
is a little over 15 to nearly 66 in the Stock Yard district; the 
average for the Protestant churches in the two districts being 
respectively 11 and 52, in round numbers, to 23 and 73 in the 
Catholic churches. Nearly $2,000,000 are invested in church 
property in the Hyde Park district, to about Si, 000, 000 in the 
Stock Yard district. The average values for Protestant churches 
in the two districts are respectively about 565,000 to $14,000, 
while the average values for Roman Catholic churches are about 
$197,000 to $98,000. The Lutheran churches in the Stock Yard 
district average about $18,000.' These properties are, on the 
whole, more economically and continuously used by the Catholic 
churches than by any other. The average numbers of hours per 
week in public use are, for Protestant churches, respectively 
about fifteen and eleven, to eighty in both districts for the Catho- 
lic churches; the Lutherans averaging a little more than five 
hours per week, aside from their schools. The comparative 
figures for the average running expenses of Protestant churches 
would be about $6,000 in Hyde Park to $1,600 near the yards; 
the comparative figures for Catholic churches being $14,000 to 
$4,800 ; $3,600 representing the average annual expense for Luth- 
erans. The comparative figures for the average annual contribu- 
tions for charities and missions between the two districts would 
be, for Protestant churches, about $2,500 in Hyde Park, to $175 
in the other locality; and for Catholic churches about $560 to 
$300; the average for the Lutherans being about the same as 
that for the Catholics. In the Catholic churches a much larger 
proportion of these contributions is used for local purposes 
than is the case among the other churches. The Hyde Park 
Protestant churches use nearly one-half of their contributions of 
this kind for Chicago work. Of the pastors favorable to the 
plan of philanthropic federation, suggested in the special 

of the Catholic and Lutheran churches this includes pwochial-schoul 
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schedule, as similar to that in operation in New York, almost all 
of those unequivocally in favor of it are in the Protestant 
churches — eighteen out of the nineteen Hyde Park Protestant 
pastors being distinctly in sympathy with it. 

A few observations based upon this showing may not be out 
of place. It appears that in the Hyde Park district the total 
number of regular church members is about one-fourth of the 
total population, while in the Stock Yard district the total num- 
ber of church members is scarcely one-seventh of the total 
population. Again, it is evident that in the Hyde Park district 
the Protestant churches are very strong, while the Catholic and 
Lutheran churches are relatively weak. In the Stock Yard dis- 
trict, on the other hand, the Catholic and Lutheran churches are 
very strong, especially the former, and the Protestant churches 
are relatively very weak. An interesting question at this point 
would be why it is that in the district of greatest wealth, cul- 
ture, general intelligence, and dominating public control the 
Protestant churches should find their best field of activity, while 
in the district of relative poverty, ignorance, and backwardness 
of social conditions the Catholic churches especially should find 
their field of most effective work. 

Regarding the general political situation in this district not 
very much of particular importance can be said at this point. Of 
course, there is here represented the usual political machine in 
both parties, with the ward bosses and their trained companies 
of followers. Some injustices, doubtless, and some benefits 
under the present conditions result from these organizations. 
For the study in hand any comparison of the relative strength 
of the two chief parties, Republican and Democratic, in these 
districts, would not have much significance, for the reason that 
these parties, even in' municipal life, are practically guided and 
animated only by national issues and principles, instead of by 
local questions, of pressing moment to anybody besides the poli- 
ticians. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE RELATION OF THE CHICAGO STOCK YARDS TO THE 

LOCAL COMMUNITY. 

The modern labor problem, which is, in one aspect, the sub- 
ject of this chapter, is much more than a question of dollars and 
cents. It is a question of making industry a thoroughly social 
function By social function we mean a necessary elemental, 
human vocation, such as manufacture, art, or teaching, which, 
normally conducted, does not hamper, but reinforces, all other 
vocations. Does modern industry, as typically represented at 
the Chicago Stock Yards, fulfil this requirement ? To answer 
this question in complete detail would necessarily carry us 
beyond the limit of this study. The purpose, however, here 
will be to indicate the point at which the current business 
methods tend to stunt the six elementary interests and to 
impede their normal functioning. We may then be in position 
to observe, at least in principle, what necessary methods of 
democratic reorganization must be and are being applied in 
industry. "And there is no need to beat about the bush in say- 
ing that democracy is not in reality what it is in name until it is 
industrial as well as civil and political." 1 The purpose of the 
chapter, then, is not merely to find fault (anybody can do that 
with any institutions), but to call special attention to the needs 
and possibilities of certain improvements to the business itself. 9 

We have presented thus far a statement of what the intrinsic 
nature of democracy is, and what the general relation of industry 
to democracy is. In chap, i we noted the immense growth 
and importance of industry at the Chicago Stock Yards. In 

1 John Dkwey, Ethics of Democracy, p. 25. 

■ For valuable reference works upon the general subject of " industrial better- 
ment " see : ' Siiuky, Factory People and Their Employees; GlLMAN, A Dividend to 
/Mbor; Toi.man, Industrial Betterment, a monograph of the American Social Science 
Association, November 16, 1900 ; U. S. Labor Bulletin, No. 31, for November, 1900 ; 
Social Service, the magazine of the League for Social Service, New York city. 
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chap, ii we have observed the chief features of the Stock 
Yard community and have noted the special conditions of . 
social weakness and distress. We are now in a position to dis- 
cuss the question of the influence of modern industry as here 
represented upon the elemental functions of democracy. 



SECTION XM THE RELATIO 



1 THE HEALTH OF 



The health function, or health interest, expresses itself in the 
periodic performance during the day, by each individual, of 
certain acts directed especially to maintaining the energy and 
effective action of the body, such as eating, sleeping, bathing, 
toilet, and exercise. It is a mere truism that insufficient atten- 
tion to these acts not only impairs heallh, but thereby makes 
impossible an adequate performance of any of the other social 
functions. The individual not performing the function of exer- 
cise normally, in the broad sense, cannot attend properly to any 
of the social or business or intellectual or artistic or devotional 
or political duties. But, furthermore, not only is the mere per- 
formance of the functions necessary, it is also necessary that 
the performance be in accordance with the degree of refinement 
demanded of the individual by the civilization in which he finds 
himself. The crude and slovenly performance of the exercise 
function may be sufficient to keep a Bushman or Plains Indian 
in the normal performance of his correspondingly crude and 
slovenly daily duties. But a citizen of an enlightened common- 
wealth, if he be a real citizen, and not merely an alien and an 
outcast, requires for the adequate performance of the tasks 
exacted from him, even in the attention to his bodily needs, a 
sociability of attendance, a wealth of appurtenances, a knowl- 
edge of methods, a beauty of surroundings, and a just regard 
by and for others, which the savage knows nothing about. 
According to the theory of democracy — the theory of an 
organic and prosperous society — all social functions must thus 
react into each social function, making it what it really is, an 
expression of the whole social life, and not of merely a part of 
it. Unless we wish to regard and maintain as savages and aliens 
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a part of our citizens, we must see to it that no institution or 
group of institutions shall be conducted on the principle that 
the health of any of its members shall be disregarded or ruth- 
lessly impaired. Yet this has been, until within recent years, at 
any rate, the prevailing principle of modern business, simply as 
"business." It is safe 
to say that, unchecked 
by law and stern pub- 
lic sentiment, the ten- 
dency of the blind 
principle of hostile 
competition in busi- 
ness would so length- 
en working hours, re- 
duce wages, limit air 
and light, and em- 
ploy women and chil- 
dren, as to cause a 
retrograde movement 
toward a barbarous 
stage of society among the wage-workers, as is amply illustrated 
in English industrial history." Undue emphasis upon produc- 
tion for its own sake — that is, solely for the sake of profits to 
be productively reinvested — becomes a menace to all the other 
social functions by limiting their influence chiefly to a smalt 
favored property class, and considering the rest as largely aliens. 
Good employers, it is worth noting, are beginning to recognize 
this truth, and in many parts of the world are socializing their 
industries by the introduction of lunch-rooms, toilet facilities, 
baths, sanitary ventilation, and many similar health accommoda- 
tions for the wage workers ; and this on the grounds, not of 
charity, but of justice and business prudence.* This movement, 
which must ultimately develop, not on the grounds of paternalism, 

■ Cf. ToyNBEE, The Industrial Revolution, pp. 32 ff. 

•For specific instances, among manv others, may be mentioned the Shcrwin- 
. Willi urns Co., of Cleveland, O.J Walker & Pratt Manufacturing Co.. of Boston, Mass.; 
the Ferris Bros., of Newark, N. J.; J. H. Williams ft Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y. For 
others see Tolman, Ue. eil. 
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but along the lines of true democracy, is, however, as yet, com- 
pared with its merits, but slowly finding favor in the business 
world. 

The sanitary conditions at the Chicago Stock Yards are much ' 
improved over former years. With the introduction of refrigera- 
tion methods and the 
manufacture of by-prod- 
ucts, many of the earlier 
and most glaring men- 
aces to health in the 
packing industry have 
been abolished. But, as 
all candid persons famil- 
iar with the business will 
admit, there is certainly 
as much room for im- 
provement here as in any 
other line of industry. 

The south branch of 
the Chicago River, lying, 
as indicated on the map, 
just north and northwest 
of the Stock Yards, is 
now, since the improvement of the drainage canal and the better • 
utilization of waste in the yards, a much more wholesome place 
than formerly, and yet it is a fact still that small animals and 
fowls may sometimes make their way across the river upon its 
coating of filth and grease. The effects of such a condition 
upon the health of neighboring families may perhaps be 
imagined. Another conspicuous menace to the health of the- 
community directly connected with the yards is the large dump 
for refuse from the stables and elsewhere which is located in the 
southern part of the yards. 

Regarding more inconspicuous conditions of bad sanitation, 
more immediately connected with the packing houses themselves, 
are the provisions, or rather lack of provisions, for light, air, and * 
general cleanliness. An abundant supply of sunlight is coming 
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to be recognized by all scientific experts to be one of the most 
powerful preventives of disease-bearing germs and one of the 
most powerful promoters of cheerfulness and positive good 
health. It is not too much to say, however, that a large pro- 
portion of the workmen at the yards are compelled to labor in I 

cold, dark, dampl 
passage-waysV, 
which scarcely f 
ever see t he \ 
glare of ful|l ' 
sunlight. IF 
employment at 
a given station 
be considered 
the legitimate 
life -occupation 
of any one per- 
must be 

iH j HeimCoi conceded that 

suchconditions, 
tending inevitably to dispiritedness and ill-health, must be reme- 
died, if democracy in industry is to be anything more than a 

In spite of the fact that the nature of the business makes 
necessary, especially in hot weather, an almost stifling volume 
of steam and overpowering odors in some departments, entirely 
inadequate provision is made, where the common workmen are 
employed, for ventilation, heating in winter, and cooling in 
summer. By only a slight modification of existing apparatus, 
the insufferably hot days of August in the killing-rooms could 
be made much more tolerable by an introduction of some of the 
refrigeration pipes in a current of air operated by fans. 

' For generally good conditions in this respect, especially lor the free use of sky- 
lights and high ceilings. Nelson Morris & Co. deserve commendation. Armour & 
Co. alio deserve particular credit for the recent introduction of brick floors into their 
, killing departments. The old wooden blood-soaked floors in use in most of the 
houses nre a serious menace to the health of the workmen. Brick, being porous, may 
not be the best substitute, but its introduction is a step in the right direction. 
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Regarding cleanliness in the packing plants, it should be 
said that very icasonable precautions are generally at present 
taken to insure a marketable condition of the goods ; and with 
the immense volume of material to be handled, the nature of 
the help employed, and the general dirtiness of the locality, it 
is not an extremely easy matter to keep all parts of the estab- 
lishments severely clean. It may be said from positive, first- ^ 
hand knowledge, however, that the matter of cleanliness is not I 
regulated very seriously from the standpoint of the health or C 
well-being of the workmen, but very generally from the stand- \ 
point of profit, at the demand of the public consumer. The \J 
consumer is always ultimately the responsible party. 

Regarding means of protection from machinery, steam, and 
injurious fumes, it may also be said that the [lacking houses do 
not look at the matter, in any considerable measure, from the 
standpoint of the workman, but rather from the standpoint ofv_ 
the stockholder and manager. For example, in the case of 
stuffing machines, the writer has seen a young girl thrusting her 
arm up to the elbow into a tube to arrange the meat, which a 
steam-driven piston rod plunging through the tube the next 
instant crowded into the can. Such careless methods of hand- 
ling and running the machinery are not very uncommon, as has 
been repeatedly stated in the official reports of the Illinois state 
factory inspectors.' There is one department of the packing"^ 
house that is especially avoided by almost all the workmen, / 
namely, the bone and fertilizer house, where in hot weather the \ 
odors and irritating dust are almost overpowering. In one week I 
during November, 1900, in one plant alone, 126 men were \ 
employed, and at the end of the week all but six had deserted j 
— even in the face of extreme difficulty of securing work and/ 
maintaining a livelihood. The open vats and tanks in most on 
the large soap, oleo oil, butterine, and fertilizer houses are also i 
places of annoyance and danger, where more than one man has 
lost his life by drowning or scalding. 

Another element detrimental to the health of the workmen^ 
is the extreme strain of the work. This strain is brought about 

1 ) ■■! 1895, pp. 11 anil 12; and lSg6, pp. 13 and 14. 
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by a process called "speeding up the gang." As will be noticed ) 
in the illustrations in chap, i, most of the materials in process 
of production are attached upon trolleys or other machinery 
which keeps them in motion and requires each man to handle 
his part as it passes. By the employment of certain experienced j 
and especially favored hands to set the pace, by the offer of 
shorter days of labor at approximately the same wages, and then 
later a reduction of the wages to correspond with the resulting 
reduction in time, the amount of work finally wrenched from 
the workmen is sometimes almost incredible, as well as inhuman. 
But this policy of virtually ignoring the interests of the work- 
men is more and more coming to appear as uneconomical to the 
most far-sighted employers. 

Another matter directly relative to the health of the work- 
men is that of a place and opportunity for noon luncheon. The 
writer has gone through every department of all of the princi- 
pal houses at the yards, and has visited them each many timeSy->. 
and nowhere has he found a single positively wholesome, cheer- \ 
ful, and adequate provision made for a place in which the com- i 
mon workmen could assemble to eat their lunches. Most of 
them stand about the corners of the buildings, or sit in the y 
stairways to eat, if they do not go to the saloons which cluster 
so thickly about the yards. On the institutional map shown in 
the preceding chapter it will be noted how densely the saloons 
are massed at the entrances and exits of the Stock Yards. In 
the block just west of the yards, between Fortieth and Forty- 
first streets, it will be seen that there are thirteen saloons 
on one side of the street, where only one or two buildings 
devoted to another purpose are located. And there were 
counted in a single half-hour (during which the workmen of the 
yards are given time to eat their luncheon), being brought out of 
one of these saloons on the corner of Forty-first street and Ash- 
land avenue, 1,065 pails of beer. Special helpers to draw the beer 
are employed by some of these saloon-keepers at the noon hour. 
When the whistle blows for 12 o'clock there is a general rush 
from all departments through the long streets of the yards for 
these saloons. Of this rush, called in the language of the 
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locality "the noon can rush," a photograph was shown in 
chap. U." 

Regarding medicinal and surgical aid given the sick and 
injured at the yards, some of the houses, notably that of Swift 
& Co., are beginning to organize their own medical departments 
and corps of attendants, whose services are free to the employees, 





This department which has recently been started at Swift 
Co.'s plant is a thoroughly worthy enterprise, and is a step in 
the right direction. The writer has seen the excellent ambu- 
lances and appliances here used. The department was estab- 
lished ten months ago as an experiment, but it has come to stay. 
In the first eight months there were treated 2,371 original cases, 
4.699 after-dressings, 802 medical cases, and 6,431 vaccinations, 
making a total of 14,303 cases. Of course, many of these are 
slight cuts, bruises, etc., which, while not serious, need attention, 
because frequently the injured person works in brine and other 
■ P. 304. 
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materiais which would cause a small sore to fester. The other 
large packing houses at present generally subsidize the services of 
physicians outside of the yards for the benefit of their employees. 

In spite of such worthy beginnings of betterment at the\ 
yards, however, many of the conditions of work arc still des- J 
perately bad for the health of the employees. And perhaps the/ 
most serious aspect of this fact is not the immediate effect upon 




the individuals themselves, but the more general effect upon the 
public agencies and efforts for the improvement of health 
throughout the community. By the bad sanitation and injury 
to health of large bodies of workmen in our modern industries, 
thus undoing in large measure the efforts of outside recuperative 
agencies, we have a condition of affairs in which our greatest 
institutions are working directly at cross-purposes with each 
other, with a consequent immense waste of time and effort and 
public funds, to say nothing of the actual productive loss to the 
community in the decreased vitality and efficiency of its work- 
men. For example, the institutions of the public baths and 
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health department sustained by the city, the organizations for 
good drainage, hospital service, the visiting nurses' efforts, the 
homes for incurables, besides the work of the Bureau of Asso- 
ciated Charities, the churches, and the police department — al! 
of these public agencies, supported in the end by the people, 
have the burden of their work tremendously increased by the 
existence of the unhealthful conditions and methods allowed and 
employed in many of our greatest business establishments. If for 
no other reason than that of bringing into effective co-operation 
with each other the institutions of industry and of the promo- 
tion of public health, very decided steps should be taken, both 
by the employers and by the public at large, to see to it that no 
part of the people, however employed, are compelled to work 
under conditions which in the end threaten the health of the 
whole community. A plea for a truer democracy at this point 
is valid. 

Now, with respect to certain practicable improvements at the 
yards in the direction of caring more properly for the health of 
the employees, the following are suggested: 

1. More careful protection of machinery and dangerous places. 

2. More thorough medical and surgical care of employees, 

3. The furnishing of tight, clean, and ample rooms in which 
the common workmen and -women may take pleasure in eating 
their luncheons. 

4. Less severe strain of work, and, if possible, a greater 
regularity of work. {It has come to be a commonly accepted 
thing at the yards for workmen to be called out almost any hour 
of the day or night to work at the bidding of the boss, or lose 
their positions. The extreme irregularity of habits occasioned 
by this practice tells very severely upon the health of many of 
the men and girls.) 

5. The introduction, by means of prism glass or other instru- 
mentalities, of larger abundance of sunlight into the buildings. 

6. The establishment of more adequate facilities for ventila- 
tion and regulation of the temperature for the workmen. 

7. The improvement of toilet and lavatory facilities for the 
workmen. 
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8. The encouragement of the formation of athletic and 
similar clubs. 

To these suggestions it will doubtless be objected at once 
that many of them involve an outlay of money, of time, and of 
attention which would bring no corresponding return to the 
interests of the company as a whole, and which no members of 
the company are prepared by experience to undertake. To the 
latter objection the answer is that the present essay is an effort 
to suggest tried and successful methods for accomplishing these 
things, and their practical application must anywhere be learned 
only by direct experiments. To the former objection we offer 
an answer in the words especially prepared for this study by a 
well-known, successful employer who has tested the methods 
suggested. His statement is as follows ; it is inserted here in 
full, though containing some points which will be touched upon 
later : 

TESTIMONY OF THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., OF CLEVELAND, O., PAINT 

MANUFACTURERS, ON THE SOCIALIZATION OF INDUSTRY IN SPITE 

OF ENVIRONMENT AND ADVERSE CONDITIONS. 

The Sherwin-Williams Co. believes thoroughly that the work of industrial 
betterment along the most advanced lines can be applied profitably to any 
manufacturing establishment, of any kind, anywhere in the country. 

We believe this because we have proved it in our own case under condi- 
tions more discouraging and unfavorable to the work than the average factory 
has to contend with. 

Our Cleveland plant, where we have carried the work farthest, is located 
in one of the busiest, dirtiest, and most crowded sections of the city's down- 
town district. It is hemmed in by the dirty Cuyahoga river, railroad switch 
yards, closely built factories, and a busy, noisy, unattractive thoroughfare. 
The seventeen or eighteen buildings on the site are arranged to leave as 
much yard-room and as many air-shafts as possible, but they don't offer much 
opportunity for making anything but a factory atmosphere out of the sur- 
roundings. Every foot of space is at a premium — we are much overcrowded. 

Besides these discouraging conditions, the nature of our product — paint — 
is such that its manufacture is antagonistic to the advanced methods of 
industrial betterment. The raw materials we handle would seem to oppose 
any attempt at improving the state of affairs. Few manufacturers have as 
many obstacles to encounter in this respect. We are also subject to keen 
competition that keeps our profit down, and out of our profits we pay the 
expenses of providing comforts and conveniences for the employees. 
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Yet in ihe face of these conditions we bave found it perfectly feasible to 
carry on the work, and that it pays us — pays from the do Uar-and- cents point 
of view as well as the altruistic. We find that we can increase the capacity 
of our factory, get more and better work out of our employees and out of our 
machinery. We find less friction between the departments, more enthusiasm, 
greater co-operation, less sickness ; and, last but not least, we find we get a 
better product. To tell in detail the story of all we do to better our factory 
atmosphere would take too long, but 1 want at least to mention them all. so 
thai you may see how far the work can be carried in spite of environment 
and adverse conditions. 

Cleanliness. — The foundation upon which all our co-operative features 
rest is that of order and cleanliness. In putting it first we believe the first 
requisite of good sound health is taken care of in its proper place. The 
cleanliness extends not only to the floors and machinery of our workrooms, 
but to the employees as well, and in order tu encourage it we have provided 
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has always been in a flourishing condition. The membership includes over 
oo per cent of the Cleveland factory employees and a very large per cent, of 
the entire staff. 

Rest-rooms. — We have two rest-rooms for girls — one in the factory and 
one in the general office building. The rooms are not large, but are attract- 
ive and homelike, and the best we can do with our facilities. 

The club-room. — A large part of one floor in the new building just com- 
pleted has been made into a club-room for the factor}' employees. It is used 
for meetings and as a place of rest and recreation. It is decorated in a 
suitable manner, and is greatly appreciated by the employees. 

Library. — In the club-room are located the library of the company and 
also a branch of the Cleveland Public Library — both well patronized by the 
employees. 

The " Chameleon'' — We publish a monthly magazine for the entire staff of 
the company. It is edited and printed in our own printing department, is 
open to contributions from all employees, and contains information, instruction, 
news, and illustrations about the business. It is one of our best-paying 
features. 

Convention and banquet. — A convention of salesmen, officers, and 
managers is held for one week each year for the purpose of discussing the 
company's goods, outlining the policy of the company for the ensuing year, 
explaining the new advertising plans and methods, reviewing the work of the 
past year, and discussing all topics relating to the sale and manufacture of our 
paints and varnishes. 

Some pleasure is of course mixed in with the business, not the least inter- 
esting of which is the annual banquet of all the Cleveland employees. For 
the past two years this banquet has been held at the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce. A good menu is served, toasts and informal talks are given by 
both officers and employees, and music is provided. Similar banquets are 
also held at our various branches. 

Annual outing. — Regularly every year for the past twenty-one years 
one day has been set aside for a general outing of all employees and their 
families. Transportation is furnished by the company to some one of the 
summer resorts near Cleveland — the place being chosen by a vote of the 
employees — and a good, old-fashioned basket picnic is held, with games 
and prize contests. Similar outings are held each year at most ot our 
branches, in New York, Montreal, etc. 

Thanksgiving turkeys.— Thanksgiving day has been observed for many 
years by presenting each employee with a basket containing a turkey and a 
quart of cranberries. In itself it seems a small thing, perhaps, but we 
believe it helps commemorate the day in a way that the employees all 
appreciate. 

Watches at end of twenty -five years. — One of the best results of this 
work is the increased length of time your employees stay with you — a point 
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will soon reach that mark. We have made it a custom to present everyone 

who has been with us in any capacity (or that length of time with a gold 

watch and chain. It is not a reward for faithful service, but rather a badge 

of honor. 

Suggestions.— T\\e company has a system by which it solicits criticism 
and suggestions, keeping a record of them, and at the end of the year 
rewarding those who have made the most useful suggestions. 

" Do it now" signs. — The motto of the company, "Do it now," is hung 
under each clock in the entire plant. It serves to remind the employee that 
there is no time like the present, and that it is never wise to defer action. 

Pure drinking water.— AW the water used for drinking purposes through- 
out the factory is filtered. A plant for filtering was built some time ago. and 
we soon began to see the wisdom of such a step. 

Our opinion of the work at industrial betterment is summed up very well 
in the following woriis : The care and improvement of the a 
ery is at least as important to the manufacture: 
ment of the inanimate machinery. The three I 
attention should be health, morals, and educatioi 
employee can do more work, a more ci 
conscientious work, and a more intelligent employe! 

The American Machinist of recent date, Vol. XXIV, No. 16, 
commenting editorially upon this and similar efforts of pro- 
gressive manufacturing establishments throughout the country, 
says : 

When the things done by the National Cash Register Co., of Dayton, 
O., are referred to, it is quite common for other manufacturers to say: "Yes, 
I suppose that is all right for them. They have a monopoly of all the cash 
register business, and can get the profits that enable them to indulge in 
such frills. We can't do it in our business ; competition is too keen." The 
Patterson Bros, have steadily maintained that these features, by which this 
factory is made much more attractive than ordinary workshops, paid in 
dollars and cents, but some of the skeptical ones have been slow to believe 
this, saying that nothing could prove that it paid until the test of working 
under strictly competitive conditions had been applied to it. We are begin- 
ning now to get the testimony of men who do things along similar lines in 
factories that are engaged in strictly competitive business, and il is gratify- 
ing to see that these men also find that it pays. Drop forgings, for instance, 
arc manufactured under strictly competitive conditions, but, as shown in 
Mr. RedfieUl's address, printed at p. 3Q3, it Pays, in a strictly business 
sense, to give considerable attention and 10 spend considerable amounts of 
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money in securing the utmost possible comfort for men who work at drop 
forging, and to make them feel, not only that their rights are regarded, but 
that they are looked upon as important co-operatives in the success of the 
business, and that their interests will be looked after so far as possible. Mr. 
Redfield's statement that they never reduced piece-work prices, and do not 
consider it just or profitable to do so, will be regarded by many — probably 
most — manufacturers as rather queer. But the deliberate statement of the 
experienced treasurer of an incorporated company doing a highly successful 
business, under strictly competitive conditions, is not to be despised ; on 
the contrary, it must be carefully considered by all who really believe in 
profiting by the experience of others. It is to be remembered, too, that this 
factory is carried on in the largest city of the world next to London, under 
social conditions generally regarded as most unfavorable for continuously 
pleasant relations with employees. Virtually the same testimony is given by 
Mr. Sherwin, of the Sherwin-Williams Co., of Cleveland ; a company which 
manufactures paints, we presume also under competitive conditions. Mr. 
Sherwin most emphatically says that just, fair, and liberal treatment of 
employees pays in dollars and cents, and what he regards as just, fair, and 
liberal treatment is far beyond anything conceived of by the average manu- 
facturer. 

As experience accumulates with what has come to be called " industrial 
betterment," it is being made clear that men who are at the head of industrial 
establishments cannot afford to disregard these matters any more than they 
can afford to disregard thorough lubrication and other proper care of 
machinery. Men are not machines, and cannot profitably (to say nothing of 
the justice of the matter) be treated as machines. They must be treated as men, 
in order to get the best possible results from modern industrial operations. 

SECTION XIII. THE RELATION OF THE YARDS TO THE SOCIA- 
BILITY OF THE COMMUNITY. 

The general considerations which are true of the health 
interests in modern industry as exemplified at the Chicago 
Stock Yards are equally true of the sociability interests. Socia- 
bility or conviviality is as necessary to us as exercise. One of 
the most striking ways in which this elemental want mani- 
fests itself is in the need which every man feels of the honor 
and respect of his fellows — the need of personal recognition — 
what the Germans call Anerkennung. A person who does not 
have, not only a certain amount, but a certain quality of cour- 
teous attention and experience of social comradeship, is seriously 
crippled in every one of his social functions, even, it may be, to 
the impairment of his health, as in the extreme case of the 
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rejected lover or the unsuccessful statesman. This is the fact 
which makes solitary confinement, or "sending to Coventry," 
such fearful punishment. And in respect to no human interests, 
perhaps, have the principles of modern business erred more than 
in their relation to normal and democratic conviviality. By 
harsh and autocratic methods of management, by refusal to 




recognize trade unions, by indifference to the workman's social 
opportunities for companionship, by treating him as a cog in a 
machine without personal recognition or persona! standing, the 
tendency has been in many quarters to arouse in the workman a 
corresponding spirit of hostility, and make him a mere sullen 
plodder or a resentful savage. This traditional attitude of 
modern business management toward the workman was bluntly 
expressed to the writer not long since by a manager in one of 
the largest packing houses at Chicago in the words: "When one 
cog wears out we put in another." The futility, wastefulness, 
and inherent absurdity of this principle applied to flesh and 
blood and spirit are coming to be felt by the most advanced of 
business managers, however; and, as a result, in many parts of 
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the world we see progressing the erection of workingmen's clubs, 
game-rooms, settlements, and assembly halls, and a correspond- 
ing development of democratic feeling and hearty co-operation 
between employers and workmen.' 

The immediate question is : What is the relation of this typi- 
cal community, the Chicago Stock Yards, to this movement ? 

Let us look at • 
the conditions. 
Regarding 
the element of 
lersonal recog- 
nition, itshould, 
of course, be 
conceded at the 
outset that in 

ness, employing 
ousands of 
:nand wom- 
,it isoutofthe 
question for the 
few chief man- 
agers to be per- 
sonally acquainted with, or even often to meet, all of the employees. 
On the other hand, there is such a thing as a spirit of opposition, 
jealousy, and harshness between employers and workmen which 
may be developed to such an extent as seriously to interfere with 
and overburden the management. In some parts of the Chicago 
Stock Yards, it must be said, this spirit of hostile and aggressive 
opposition is developed to a serious degree. And the constant 
intense pressure and strain of work is tenfold intensified by this 
fact, not only in the case of the ordinary workmen, but very 
emphatically in the case of. the superintendents and managers 
themselves. One of the most pathetic things in connection with 

1 For examples I refer to the Illinois Steel Co., of Joliel. III.- the National Cash 
Register Co., of Dayton, O.; the National Elgin Watch Co., of Elgin, III.; the 
Gorham Manufacturing Co., of Providence., R. I.; etc. See ToLMAN, Inc. at, 
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lodern business is the position and often thankless work of the 
lanagers and superintendents in their unceasing efforts to hold 
i check and direct the workmen, on one side, and meet the 
emands of the stockholders and chief managers for increased 
rofits, on the other. Some of the superintendents at the Stock 
'ards have confessed to the writer that they could have no heart 

SKIFF RACE AT THE SUMMER OUTING. 
(H. J. HcimCo.) 

n their business because they were compelled, on the one hand 
drive the men so mercilessly, and, on the other hand, to be or 
luty without vacations or rest so continuously at the summon! 
if the manager without a relieving sense of comradeship. Anc 
his feeling of disgust and weariness comes not alone, indeed 
rom the physical toil involved, but very largely from the sens* 
if personal indignity which it entails. The dominating military 
pirit here expressed comes out in the words of one of the larg< 
iwners and managers himself, as quoted by his cab driver, wher 
he drive of the manager was interrupted by a man who coulc 
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not get out of the way: "Well, drive over him, then; there are 
plenty of men ; I'm in a hurry." There is, of course, in such a 
spirit a certain admirable element of energy and determination 
necessary to the conduct of any large affairs, but it lacks that 
essential element of democratic justice and personal comrade- 
ship without which even the greatest of enterprises are sooner or 
later doomed to failure. This same estrangement between mana- 
ger and workmen comes out in the question of the same manager 
when the name of one of his chief departmental assistants was 

mentioned : "Well, who's Mr. ?" The man held a very 

responsible position and had been in the employ several years. It 
may be necessary to keep track of workmen by numbers and 
checks, but it is not necessary on every occasion to refuse them 
the full recognition of men. The theory maintained by too many 
employers that the men need to be held down breeds the theory, 
held by too many workmen, that the employers are tyrants. 

Another element which seriously injures the sociability inter- 
ests of the workmen and the people of the community at the 
yards is the element of strain and irregularity of work, referred 
to in the preceding section. This strain and irregularity so 
disorganize the habits of the men that they are frequently too 
tired or too indifferent to be sociable and cheerful. 

Again, the intense spirit of suspicion, in the face of an 
unskilled labor market so largely overstocked, accompanied by 
fierce and almost barbarous competition for work and for higher 
positions, very seriously injures the development of those finer 
sentiments of human comradeship so essential to any true and 
joyous democratic life. It is not too much to say that the 
packing houses at the yards are, in many if not all departments, 
hotbeds of petty political intrigue. The actual loss to the 
business, not only in good feeling and earnest work, but in 
dollars and cents occasioned by this condition of affairs, ought 
to be evident to every good manager. That it is not always 
evident is due to the fact that the managers at the head of affairs 
are often so far removed from the actual workmen that these 
matters of jealousy and discord are frequently suppressed. before 
reaching them. 
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Once more the matter of cheerful and wholesome places for 
the noon luncheon of the employees comes up in this connec- 
tion. Swift & Co. deserve great credit for their recent erection 
of dining-room, smoking-room, and barber shop for their general 
office employees. These same accommodations ought to be, and 
probably in time will be, extended to include in some measure 
all of the employees of the plant. In these matters of indus- 
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trial betterment, indeed, Swift & Co. seem to have seen the 
advantage of certain kinds of improvement sooner than any of 
the other companies. 

Again it must be said, as in the case of the health interests, 
that, in spite of promising improvement in certain directions, the 
conditions of sociability at the Chicago Stock Yards are far from 
being ideal ; and that once more the most serious public aspect 
of these conditions is the fact of their hindrance to the efforts - 
of the community outside the yards to raise the social life 
of the people. Such institutions as the settlements, the schools, 
the churches, and many others that might be named, find their 
efforts materially thwarted by the conditions of discord, personal 
contention, and worriment engaging so much of the time and 
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energy of the majority of the community at the yards. The 
socialization of industry even in one of its aspects must mean 
thus the organic, democratic unification of the whole community. 

Measures being encouraged for the improvement of socia- 
bility in industry by progressive and high-minded employers 
throughout the country are as follows: 

i. Club organizations in which employees are banded 




together for social, educational, recreative, and other purposes 
incident to such organizations. 

2. The promotion of more occasional social gatherings, such 
as summer outings, banquets, sociables, etc. 

3. Material support to the erection of meeting places and 
assembly rooms and game-rooms for employees. 

4. The manifestation of interest in the personal affairs of 
individual employees, and the systematic cultivation of cordial 
and confidential relations with them. 

SECTION xiv. 



That the possession of some wealth is necessary to the main- 
tenance of every individual is obvious enough. Rut there are 
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at least three important considerations in this connection that 
are often overlooked: 

1. That the amount of wealth necessary to maintain an 
individual in normal and healthy activity is dependent upon the 
degree to which his other interests have been stimulated. 

2. That the kind or quality of wealth necessary to maintain 
the individual in the performance of his functions is dependent 
upon the degree of culture and refinement expressed in his other 
interests. 

3. That the wealth interest is not normally satisfied — that 
is, so as to keep the whole system of interests or functions at 
their maximum of efficient co-operation — by the mere passive 
possession or enjoyment of wealth, but also by the actual manipu- 
lation and production of materia! goods. 

There are many well-meaning people who object that the 
pleas of the laboring classes for a larger share in the products of 
industry are unjust, because these classes are receiving larger 
wages than ever before. But in so far as any class is enabled by 
law or custom to meet the increase in its other interests by an 
increase in its wage or income, democracy insists that it is not 
all to the point merely to show that the laborer receives a higher* 
wage than ever before, but that the increase in his wage must 
be in correspondence with the degree to which his other interests 
in life have expanded. This is the fundamental plea of democ- 
racy for economic equality. Not that all individuals should 
possess, or even use, the same alsolute amounts or qualities of 
wealth ; for all individuals are not, and probably never will be, 
capable of effectively using and directing the same amounts 
or qualities of wealth ; but that, in so far as their respective 
capacities are equal, as determined by the insistence or urgency 
of the whole system of their interests, all individuals must have, 
not only the leisure, but the actual opportunities, to use equivalent 
values of wealth — this democracy does require. It is often argued 
that on the whole the masses of men do have the use of the 
values of wealth, which they respectively show by actually using 
what they are capable of using. Rut our whole point is that this 
is an inadequate and fallacious argument in a circle. For if, by 
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class legislation or unequal advantages — such as conditions or 
station of birth — the actual capacities or interests of the dis- 
advantageous^ situated class may be in time dwarfed and 
crippled, then it is indeed simply reasoning in a circle to conclude 
that they should have the use of only a relatively small amount 
of wealth because they have only relatively small capacity. We 
must see that the capacities are given a fair chance to develop. 
Society can be advanced only by a system of co-operative com- 
petition which aims constantly to foster and develop the interests 
of all of its members, and not by a system which sets a premium 
on the brute ability to crush out the interests of competing 
members. For only as the whole system of the individual's 
interests is constantly fostered and maintained intact can the 
system of social institutions which constitutes society itself be 
preserved and enriched. Thus the wealth interests of the work- 
ing classes must keep pace with the development of their other 
interests. Put in this way, and compared with the existing facts, 
the general plea of these classes, that they are not receiving their 
share of the profits of labor, does not look so unjust. For what 
are the facts ? The essential facts, as substantiated both by 
^common observation and by expert testimony from men of con- 
servative as well as of radical habits of thought, are at least 
three : 

1. That the means of communication and education — the 
newspaper, the telegraph, the railroad, the school and church 
and factory itself — are rapidly expanding the interests of all 
classes in nearly the same ratio as compared with former ages. 

2. That the incomes and absolute wealth of all classes are 
increasing; but 

3. That the incomes and wealth of the strictly wage classes 
are not increasing in *as favorable a proportion as are those of 
other classes, nor in the same ratio as are their own interests. 

It is true that the employing classes, by constantly amassing 
and productively reinvesting large amounts of wealth, perform 
the important public service of industrially organizing society, 
and of compelling it to lay up stores for the future. But in 
doing this at present the tendency is too often to stint the wage- 
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workers in the distribution of these stores. 1 Overpopulation, 
vice, and indolence, to be sure, quite apart from any circum- 
stances directly controllable by the employers, are frequently 
the causes of this poverty; and yet there are so many ways in 
which the employers may arrange a more equitable distribution 
among the wage-workers, to their mutual advantage, that indif- 
ference to the need of this reform is inexcusable. This fact is, 
in many parts of the world, being recognized in institutions of 
wage bonuses, profit-sharing, co-operative production and distri- 
bution, and other plans for a fairer assignment of incomes. 9 The 
movement presages once more the dawning of a clearer demo- 
cratic consciousness in industry. 

What is the present relation of industry at the Chicago 
Stock Yards, and in general throughout the country, to this 
movement ? 

In view of the extreme importance of the principle of pub- 
licity, a description of the methods and the measures of suc- 
cess attained in an endeavor to obtain accurate information on 
these vital points at the yards may be in order here. In the 
pursuit of this study the writer approached the work duly 
accredited from the University of Chicago. The average num- 
ber of visits to each one of the seven or eight large packing 
establishments at the yards was seventeen. Everywhere, it 
should be said, the writer was received with great consider- 
ation, and was shown much courtesy. In some places not 
much of anything else was shown. After studying the whole 
situation, by means of visits and conferences with various 
employers and workmen, a special set of three schedules, relat- 
ing especially to the economic conditions, was made up with 
the help of the timekeepers and superintendents, covering ques- 
tions of number of employees, amounts of product, rates of 
wages, time of employment, etc. At first, almost all the com- 

'For conservative works in substantiation of this statement I refer to Mayo- 
Smith, Statistics and Economics, chap, xiii; Walker, Wages, pp. 411 ff.; "Democ- 
racy and Wealth," Forum, Vol. X (1890), pp. 245-8. 

For more radical works : Abbott," Industrial Democracy," Forum, August, 1890; 
C. B. Spahr, Present Distribution of Wealth in the United States. 

"See Toi.man, toe. cit. 
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panies expressed a willingness to have these schedules filled out. 
Several large companies made a very good beginning; one, 
especially, filling out nearly the whole schedule, which was 
inspected by the writer. But it would seem that, when it was 
observed what an amount of detailed information these schedules 
would furnish, the managers of most of these companies refused 
to allow the information to be returned, even upon the written 
assurance of the University that the individual replies would not 
be published. This extreme timidity and secrecy on the part of 
these companies may, in the present state of competitive busi- 
ness, be easily accounted for, but it is nevertheless a serious 
impediment to any efforts toward thoroughgoing, prudent 
enlightenment of the whole community. 

The result of this effort was that three of the important com- 
panies were courageous and generous-minded enough to make 
an accurate statement, to the best of their ability, of the rates 
and amounts of wages, number of employees, etc., in both the 
busy and the duller seasons of the year, and to show the writer 
their records and books covering these matters. By systematic 
inquiries it was found, as expected, that these statements were sub- 
stantially correct, as covering general averages and indicating 
general conditions, for all of the houses at the yards. The accom- 
panying table, No. XIV, shows the collaborated results of these 
investigations. From these tables it will be at once evident that 
the statements made in chap, ii, respecting the incomes of fami- 
lies in the Stock Yard community, must be very moderate. 
And this is in accordance with the testimony of many of the 
workmen themselves who have been consulted. 

A report published in the Chicago Tribune recently showed 
that the combined food capacity of the Chicago Stock Yards 
was equal to supplying with meat something over thirty mil- 
lions of people — the combined armies of the world. Whether 
or not this is an exaggerated statement, the official figures of live- 
stock receipts and product shipments from the yards indicate 
that something approximating this number of people are sup- 
ported annually with meat products from the Chicago Stock 
Yards. Now, upon the showing of the above statistics on wages 
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TABLE XIV. 

SCHEDULE OF AVERAGE WAGE, AND TIME CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT, OF TWENTY 
LEADING DEPARTMENTS IN THREE PACKING PLANTS AT THE CHICAGO STOCK 
YARDS IN 1900. 

1. producing departments: labor chiefly unskilled. 



Departments 
(omitting managers and clerks). 



1. Killing* 

2. Cutting * 

3. Salting * 

4. Pickling* 

5. Smoke house * 

6. Tank-room 

7. Sausage* 

8. Lard refinery * 

9. Casings* 

10. Trimmings * 

Average for unskilled dep'ts. 



Wages per 


Average Weekly 






Hour. 


Wage per 


Workman. 


Average 
Yearly 


Average No. 
of Weeks An 










nually Lost 
per Work- 






Busy Seas' n. 


Slack Seas'n. 


Wage per 
Workman. 


Max. 


Min. 


Two Weeks 
in Dec, 


Two Weeks 
in July, 


man, f 




• 


1900. 


1 goo. 


$352.00 




SO.45 


$0.10 


$9.85 


$4.65 


9 


•374 


.10 


9.78 


5-09 


350.75 


7* 


25 


.10 


9.23 


7.06 


329.60 


10 


•30 


.10 


9.25 


7.91 


317.00 


Hi 


.25 


• 71 


8.00 


8.00 


348.70 


8* 


.30 


•i7i 


10.58 


6.66 


383.25 


8 


.22* 


• 5 


9.26 


7.54 


400.00 


5 


•27* 


. 5 


8.63 


7.56 


371-00 


6* 


.22* 


.12* 


7.18 


3-25 


310.17 


9 


•35 


.10 7.80 

1 * 


3.51 


318.16 


71 


$0.27^ 


So.opf 


58.95 


$6.12 


$347.36 


«i 



II. AUXILIARY DEPARTMENTS: LABOR CHIEFLY SKILLED. 



1. Car shop 

2. Tin shop * 

3. Machine shop * 

4. Carpentering 

5. Cooperage 

6. Steamfitting 

7. Millwrights 

8. Masonry 

9. Barns 

10. Watchmen 

Average for skilled dep'ts 



$0.27* 


$0.17* 


•271 


.07* 


.324 


.12* 


.40 


ri7i 


.30 


.17* 


.30 


.20 


.30 


.20 


•50 


.21* 


.20 


17* 


.25 


.17* 


50.3 I J 


$0 17 



$10.04 
10.70 

13.70 
13.23 

14.84 
14.16 

13.98 

14.00 

13.71 

12.80 



$I}.02 



$9.15 
8.76 

9.8l 

12.95 
8.13 

10.66 
12.90 
12.20 
12.19 
12.80 



$10.95 



$475-10 

445.03 
490.00 

530.27 
511. 15 

551.50 
540.11 
497.02 
470.16 
614.40 



3 

4 

3* 

4t 

3t 

3 

4* 

5 

3 

4 



$512.47 



3* 



Remarks. — In all of the above departments both skilled and unskilled workmen 
are employed. In those marked with an asterisk (*) children are employed as well as 
adults. These facts, of course, lower the average, (t) Including time lost on short 
days and &hort weeks in all seasons and for all causes. 

received, it is certainly evident that something is radically 
wrong with our present industrial system, if thirty thousand 
workmen can supply thirty millions of people with meat foods, 
and in return can scarcely get enough to keep themselves on 
the average in decent livelihood. It would seem that from so 
large a number of persons, if proper industrial connections and 
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fair industrial distribution of the income returned were obtained, 
the workmen should receive a very much larger proportion of 
the value of the product. This judgment is made on the basis 
of the principle that industry is essentially a matter of recipro- 
cal service, rather than of a cunning monopoly of incomes. 1 
The morning application for work at the time-keeping office of 
a single great packing plant at the yards, where frequently 
between two hundred and five hundred eager and even despe- 
rate applicants may be seen at one time, is at once a pathetic 
sidelight and a burning indictment upon the present disorgan- 
ized and contentious condition of industry. 

Measures being employed for improving the distribution of 
wealth in the most progressive manufacturing establishments, as 
illustrated in the accompanying cuts, are as follows : 

1. The encouragement, by the managers, of thrift on the 
part of the workmen, through savings-bank facilities and build- 
ing and provident associations. 

2. The awarding of prizes for valuable suggestions by 
employees, and the granting of bonuses for faithful services and 
the manifestation of zeal or interest in the work. 

3. Under certain circumstances a sliding scale of wages, cor- 
responding to prices of products. 

4. Under some conditions the sharing of profits and divi- 
dends with employees. 

5. Provision on the part of the companies for accident and 
sickness insurance for their men. 

6. Wherever possible, a horizontal increase in wages has 
often been found to be very beneficial to the whole business. 
A notable recent case is that of the Illinois Central RaiU 
road. 2 

7. The provision for old-age insurance for the workmen. 
Notable examples of this very difficult provision under present 
competitive conditions are those of the Carl Zeiss Stiftung, of 

1 Of course, it is assumed that the able manager should receive a larger income 
than the mechanical workman, because the manager really serves more people. 

9 See the Chicago Sunday Record- Herald for May 5, 1901. 
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Jena, Germany, 1 of the Carnegie Steel Co., a and of Penn- 
sylvania, and Baltimore & Ohio Railroads. 

SECTION XV. THE RELATION OF THE YARDS TO THE EDUCATION 

OF THE COMMUNITY. 

With respect to the relation of modern production to the 
function of instruction, or the knowledge interest, four chief 
indictments may be made : 

1. By keeping secret and private in every possible way the 
condition of the industrial situation, modern business systemati- 
cally compels men to work largely in the dark. This is the chief 
cause of overproduction and industrial panic. This is coming 
to be publicly recognized as such an evil that many clear-sighted 
business managers themselves are beginning to advocate a gen- 
eral legal publicity of accounts for large corporations. 3 

2. By keeping the general condition and aims of the busi- 
ness from the knowledge of the workman, the present system 
often deprives him of that immense stimulus which comes from 
a consciousness of the specific social value of his work, and 
which makes him labor with more zeal and faithfulness, in the 
feeling that he is a man, and not a mere machine. 

3. By excessively long hours and hard work, the time and 
strength and interest of the workman for intellectual develop- 
ment are often crushed out. 

4. By intimidation and refusal of material support to public 
investigators, teachers, and scientists, their work is thus too often 
made shallow, partial, and ineffective for the best public guid- 
ance. 

These methods are a natural and normal outcome of the 
principle of modern industry which regards a business as the 
concern or interest of only a small group, and that, indeed, often 
only the employing group. But this conception also is retreating 

'See account of this industrial organization in the American Journal of Sociology, 
" Notes and Abstracts/' March, 1901. 

•See the Chicago Record of March 14, 1901, 

3 Cf. the position of S. W. Allerton, a former well-known meat packer of Chi- 
cago, in the Saturday Evening Post of February 16, 1901, p. 3. 
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before the advance of the more democratic idea that " private 
business is a public trust." 1 

These four aspects of the relation of modern production to 
the intelligence of the people are all exemplified at the Chicago 
Stock Yards. The conditions of the business, as we have seen, 
are closely suppressed ; the workman is expected to labor with- 
out an intelligent comprehension of the significance of his work ; 
the severity and irregularity of the work discourage mental 
development, and the attitude toward the servants of publicity 
and education is decidedly conservative. 

It is encouraging to note that throughout the country many 
firms are coming to see the inherent futility of such a policy. 
Two or three examples only can be given here. The National 
Cash Register Co., of Dayton, O., says: " The policy of the 
company is to give the fullest information on all subjects to 
employees, so that everyone may act intelligently. Almost 
every detail of the business, including even the number of regis- 
ters to be made, of orders on hand, and of shipments made, is 
posted in a conspicuous place." In addition to this the com- 
pany has a system of monthly and annual meetings of ail the 
employees, and, especially in the latter case, anecdotes and illus- 
trations are given by the traveling salesmen of their experiences, 
and of the various uses of the products handled, so that all the 
employees may feel the real value of their daily work. If this 
case seems to be a specially favorable one to the question of 
publicity, on account, perhaps, of lack of competition, other 
examples not so conditioned may be given. The Sherwin- 
Williams Co., paint and varnish makers of Cleveland, O., 
already referred to, says: "The Guimeleon, which is published 
by us for the interest and benefit of our loyal staff, we find 
keeps us in closer touch with our employees. It stimulates all 
to exert their best efforts for the promotion of our business, it 
disseminates information with regard to our products and the 
methods of pushing their sale, and last, but not least, it is a con- 
stant factor in maintaining the enthusiasm inspired by the 

1 Professor A. W. Small, American Journal of Sociology, Vol. I, pp. 
276-89. 
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annual gathering of our employees." Numerous similar quota- 
tions might be given from other prominent houses. 1 

A very effective device for increasing the intelligent interest 
of the workmen in the business is that, perhaps first perfected by 
the National Cash Register Co., for enabling the workmen to 
make suggestions by autograph duplicate register, in such a way 
that the bosses or superintendents have no power to gain the 
credit for them. To give a single instance at the packing 
houses, among scores that might be mentioned, the writer 
observed in passing through one of the killing departments that 
the bodies of the hogs, as they were being scraped, passed 
between jets of water to be washed. These streams were con- 
stantly running, and a great deal of water was thus wasted. 
By a very simple device of levers, the moving bodies of the 
hogs might be made to open and close automatically the water 
faucets as they passed in and out of their range. Now, any 
workman who would make such a suggestion as that under the 
conditions at the yards would be in a fair position to have the 
information appropriated by the boss, to whom he told it, for 
his own advancement ; and thus intelligent interest and enthusi- 
astic co-operation on the part of the workman are systematically 
suppressed by the methods in vogue. And any measures look- 
ing toward conditions of thoughtful and enthusiastic work on 
the part of the workman ought certainly to receive serious con- 
sideration. 

Another way in which the yards impede the intellectual 
development of the community is in the employment of young 
boys, who ought properly to be in school. To be sure, these 
boys are supposed to have an affidavit that they have reached 
the legal school age limit of fourteen years, but surely, on any 
ideal system, some of the hordes of men out of employment 
ought to be given work in the place of these young boys. For 
literally hundreds of them stunt their powers and narrow their 
lives in the early struggle amid revolting surroundings, for the 
livelihood which their fathers and older brothers ought properly 
to have the chance to earn for them. 

'See Social Service, March, 1901, p. 78. 
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Measures being employed by good managers throughout the 
country for the cultivation of the knowledge interest of their 
workmen are : 

1. The fostering and promotion of free lectures. 

2. The erection of assembly halls for such purposes. 

3. The encouragement of the use of libraries. 1 

4. The publication of special industrial circulars and maga- 
zines ; and 

5. The substantial encouragement of kindergartens, indus- 
trial schools, and manual-training and household-art classes. 9 

SECTION XVI. THE RELATION OF THE YARDS TO THE BEAUTY 

OF THE COMMUNITY. 

Concerning the relation of modern business to art, three or 
four things are worthy of observation : 

1. A certain amount and quality of artistic expression on 
the part of every individual is necessary to the free and healthy 
performance of his social functions. This not only follows from 
our organic conception of life, but may be verified by empirical 
observation. Everyone, whether he is specifically conscious of 
the fact or not, is an amateur artist and practices his art daily. In 
his dress, his surroundings, his manners, his gait, his style of work- 
manship, his choice and enunciation of language, his quality of 
voice and care of person, as well as in the music he perchance 
plays, the pictures he paints, or the poetry he writes — in all he is 
exhibiting in sensuous forms his personal estimate of the mean- 
ings and values of life. And this is art. Special times and 
places may, and must, be set aside for special development and 
care of the artistic function ; but art is a pervasive, daily, life- 
transforming thing. And it is just here, in its failure to recog- 

1 A very suggestive measure for encouraging interest in useful books employed by 
the National Cash Register Co. is that of introducing into the factory rooms at the 
noon hour trucks of good books from the city library, which are thus made easily 
accessible to the workmen. 

9 The magnificent new institute recently established by the late Philip D. Armour, 
while a school of high standard established out of a sense of the purest philanthropy, 
does not reach the classes of the community, and particularly of the Stock Yard com - 
munity, which most need such a service. Something more immediate, free, and 
direct, similar perhaps to social-settlement classes, is needed in addition. 
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nize the inherent need of daily association with beautiful objects, 
that modern business reveals one of its most serious defects in 
attainment of the ideal of democracy. We have repeated* 
instances of the power of the beauty of flowers, pure skies, and 
chaste architecture to ennoble men, and of the power of ugliness, 
of dirt, and of inharmonious surroundings to degrade them. And 
yet, in the face of these examples, and against the half-articulate 
protest of all life, the piles of architectural ugliness arise, the 
skies are unnecessarily darkened with coal smoke, streams are 
wantonly polluted, and the free and joyous revelation of the 
values of human existence is shut out of thousands of lives under 
the narrow and perverted notion that only thus can the ends of 
production be best achieved. 

It is here again a pleasure to observe that not all employers 
regard business from this restricted and baneful point of view ; 
but that more and more the movement is extending for making 
industry a purely social function, beautiful with the use of flowers, 
fine architecture, and harmonious colors. 1 

2. Another way in which industry as at present conducted 
often tends to defeat the ends of art is in prolonging the hours 
and strain of work so far as to deaden interest, and unfortunately 
limit the time, of the workman for participating in special artistic 
avocation or entertainment, such as art exhibitions, musical 
recitals, dramatic performances of high order, etc. In this way, 
then, as in its relation to the other social functions, also, industry 
tends to limit the range of usefulness and public esteem of all 
especial artistic institutions. 

3. But perhaps the most serious indictment which art may 
bring against industry is that it tends to make life as a whole, 
in so many of its phases, discordant, exclusive, and hostilely 
competitive inspirit ; that the impulse toward great art, which is 
essentially altruistic and inclusive in spirit, is starved for lack of 
great common ideals and purposes on which to feed and grow. 
This is a serious fault of our civilization, due not alone to the 

1 Compare the plants of the National Cash Register Co., of Dayton, O. ; of the 
General Electric Light Co., of Schenectady, N. Y.; of the H. J. Heinz Co., of Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; and of the N. O. Nelson Co., of Leclaire, 111., among others. 
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sins of industry, and remediable only by the general diffusion of 
more democratic ideals. 

Especial attention at this point is called to the fact that 
workingmen's homes may be vastly improved from every stand- 
point, at really very small cost, by the employment of shrubbery 




and flowers under good landscape gardening." In an interesting 
pamphlet, entitled A Nezv Era in Manufacturing, the National 
Cash Register Co. says: 

How to make a business successful from the standpoint of the capitalist, 
and at the same time him- to recognize ihc rights and needs of the employees, 
is a difficult problem. In seeking to solve it the officers of this company have 
done many things which have been heretofore regarded as out of place in a 
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manufacturing establishment. They believe, however, that the cultivation of 
these attractive features is right, and thai, when wisely and carefully planned, 
they pay in a business sense, to say nothing of the pleasure and satisfaction 
derived from them. This belief is not a mere notion based upon the taste for 
refined surroundings, but is a deliberate conclusion reached as the result of 
experience and careful consideration. It is a belief firmly held thai pleasant* 
surroundings are conducive to the economical production of good work, while 
Ihey attract a much better class of working people. The company, therefore, 
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pays good wages and gives unusual attention to matters of sanitation, cleanli- 
ness, light, ventilation, healing, and ornamentation. 

Particular measures being employed for the promotion of 
beauty in industry arc: (i) the encouragement of concerts, 
musical entertainments, and musical clubs on the part of the 

the seeds and plants to cultivate. In respect to these points (l) a very valuable work 
is being done by some of our larger agricultural culleges, notably at Cornell Univer- 
sity, by the free distribution of simple directions upon landscape gardening and the 
cultivation of flowers; and (*] a similarly useful work is lieing conducted by the United 
States government in the free distribution, thiough the Agricultural Department, of 
seeds. Putting these two facts together, it is not very Utopian to concede lhat srrne 
of our worst industrial communities may be in lime transformed by the use of these 
powerful agencies. The seeds should be ordered through the congressman of the 
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employees; (2) the distribution of good artistic illustrations; 
(3) the active encouragement of landscape gardening and the 
exterior and interior decoration of factories and homes. 1 

The relation of the Chicago Stock Yards to these movements 
of artistic betterment in industry is as yet, it must be confessed, 
not very close. The whole air of the place usually gives one a 
very disagreeable shock, both physically and aesthetically. 
Many of the buildings were constructed when these modern 
ideas of the intimate relation of art to industry were not popu- 
larly entertained, and are consequently, from an aesthetic point 
of view, piles of most miserable and grimy ugliness. And the 
views from the factory windows are not exactly comparable to 
those from the windows of the Dayton company. There is, 
however, at the Stock Yards still considerable unoccupied land, 
and the possibility of really artistic development is much greater 
than in many a more crowded city quarter, where business 
houses are already making commendable advances in this 
direction. 

SECTION XVII. THE RELATION OF THE YARDS TO THE MORALITY 

OF THE COMMUNITY. 

The point at which the spirit of modern industry comes into 
most violent conflict with the spirit of democracy is in the 
political and ethical sphere. Indeed, we may fairly say that 
the present discord between the principles of production and 
the principles of public control is the source of the paramount 
social problem of our day. As Professor Wagner has stated it : 
44 The social question comes from a consciousness of a contra- 
diction between the economic development and the social ideal 
of liberty and equality which is being realized in political life."* 

The problem of social control is more than a question of 
depositing ballots or securing elections. It is fundamentally a 
question of daily and hourly self-control. Self-control, it 

1 The conditions of life of a great city vary so widely from those of some smaller 
industrial community that the special agencies involved for applying such plans may 
differ ; and, in fact, the chief agency for the introduction and cultivation of these 
improvements in the large city will be, not always the factory, but, frequently, the 
school. 

• Lehrbuch der politischen Occonomit, 2d ed., p. 36. 
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should be remembered, has two aspects: the inner, moral con- 
trol of habits and impulses, and the outer control of objects and 
events. These are but two aspects of one problem. But they 
show that the problem must be approached in two ways. For 
the inner control of habits and impulses the individual himself is 
directly responsible. In this sense every man must work out his 
own salvation alone. But for the outward control of objects and 
events the association of individuals is responsible. This is the 
phase which directly concerns us here. And as each phase 
determines the other, the whole problem may be intelligently 
considered from this point of view. What, then, is democratic 
control, and what is the relation of modern industry to it ? 

Democratic control is such a public direction of the material 
agencies of a society that all of its members may realize their 
elemental interests by free participation in all of its social func- 
tions. I say public direction, because no man or body of men 
in society is wise enough to know what the particular realization 
of the interests of its citizens is, without their voices in the matter. 
It is the very heart of democracy that every normal individual 
is able to project his interests in the form of ideals, and must 
have a chance, through co-operation with others, to realize 
them. 

Now, what is the general relation of modern industry to 
these needs of social control ? 

1. The present methods of private ownership and control of 
the means of production place the large body of wage-workers 
in such a position that practically none of them, however sober 
and thrifty they may individually be, can be the arbiters of their 
own happiness and destiny in the degree to which their employ- 
ers can be the arbiters of theirs. This is assuredly not to say 
that all the wild Utopian schemes of zealous socialists should be 
tested in business, to its consequent confusion worse than ever 
confounded. It is simply to state the fact, which every honest 
investigator may verify for himself, namely, that, under our 
modern conditions of congested population and vast consolida- 
tion of business, the private ownership of the machine is practi- 
cally the private ownership of the man who must use it if he is 
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to keep from starving. This is the state of affairs which neces- 
sarily puts one class of citizens in a position of cringing subser- 
vience to another. It is therefore a condition intolerable to 
democracy. The writer is certainly not alone in the belief that 
we are slowly and painfully, but surely, emerging from this con- 
dition ; and that increasingly intelligent governmental regula- 
tions, increasing managerial care, and increasing thoughtfulness 
and self-control on the part of the working classes are evidences 
of this tendency. 

2. Another difficulty of the situation, as old as humanity 
itself, and quite as much opposed to democracy as the first, is 
the prostitution of public office by the owners of large wealth. 
If class ownership of the tools is class ownership of the work- 
men, class control of the public offices is class control of the 
whole community. The remedy for this which seems most 
encouraging is the growing insistence on the publicity of the 
facts. 

The conditions at the Stock Yards amply illustrate both of 
these points. The first may be particularly illustrated by the 
circumstances involved in the recent strike of girls in one of the 
canning works. As stated by the managers, these girls were 
receiving too high wages. That is, working at piece rates in the 
labeling departments, they had become so proficient that at the 
old scale of wages they were making $12, $15, and $18 a week. 
This seemed to the managers out of proportion, and they 
announced a reduction of the piece rates, whereupon the whole 
force of employees in the department quit work and refused to 
allow any others to be employed in their places. This occa- 
sioned serious loss, both to the company and to the employees. 
Finally the girls were compelled to allow others to be hired in 
their places, and in attempting to find work elsewhere they 
found that they had apparently been blacklisted by all the 
companies in the city employing the service in which they had 
become expert. Their case was appealed to the courts, and 
decision was rendered against them by Judge Baker, on the 
grounds that, if employees have the right to combine in seeking 
employment, employers also have the right to combine in 
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employing or refusing to employ those whom they will. This 
decision, however legal, does not indeed reach the root of the 
difficulty. For it, as a matter of fact, brings out an inherent 
injustice in our whole established legal and industrial system. 
In a situation in which the skill of the employee is his only 
capital, and in which he must apply for permission to use that 
skill to the ever-decreasing few owners of great wealth, who can 
easily combine against him, such a combination is, indeed, 
unjust, whether it could be proved so in a legal sense or not. 
As former Governor Altgeld stated the matter : " If this decision 
of Judge Baker's is to stand, then we shall have this anomaly in 
the law : that a combination among powerful corporations or 
large employers to blacklist or boycott a man and deprive him 
of support is legal, while a combination among laborers to boy- 
cott a certain manufacturer and refuse to buy his goods is a 
crime." l The workmen cannot be blamed if they come to 
believe that the whole structure and tradition of our modern 
courts of law are inclined to be biased in favor of the wealthy 
employer and against his propertyless employee. The Federa- 
tion of Labor of Chicago, which is the central body represent- 
ing 150,000 men, has at last been aroused to the danger of this 
question, and has unanimously voted in favor of a resolution to 
have the different unions assess their members five cents each to 
raise funds for the prosecution of the question in the court of 
last resort ; and has also directed its officers to make an appeal 
to all the labor unions in the United States under the seal of the 
federation asking for similar action. The counsel for the plain- 
tiffs in this case concludes : " If it is finally decided by the 
court of last resort that this infamous system of subjugating 
labor is lawful under the laws of this land, I predict that it will 
be but a short time till the government which sustains such a 
doctrine will be overthrown." 2 

Now let us notice the attitude of the packing companies (and,* 
for that matter, of large companies in general in their deal- 
ings with strikes) toward the employees who have been taken 

'Sunday Record-Herald, May 19, 1901, p. 19. 
*I6id. 
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on in the places of those who struck. The loss entailed by the 
strike, and the desire to avoid a repetition of it, induced the 
managers to employ the policy of giving work for a much 
reduced period of time to a much larger number of employees 
than before,* so that the latter should not feel that they could 
afford to risk a repetition of the strike. The result is that the 
present employees are getting about half the wages that the 
former employees received, and the discontent and hardship of 
the situation are only increased. 

We seem, then, to be forced into the dilemma either of 
having our manual-work people stupidly subject to the pos- 
sible brutality and tyranny of their employers, or else, on the 
other hand, of having to endure a condition of permanent hos- 
tility and warfare between the employers and the employed. 
There is no other alternative upon the present principle of 
antagonized interests between capital and labor. The only 
solution of the difficulty must, therefore, be to find a more 
democratic principle of conducting business, in which the inter- 
ests of all parties concerned shall have full representation openly 
conceded. 

Regarding the attitude of large industrial concerns, especially, 
toward the constituted authorities of political control, and par-< 
ticularly in the matter of taxation, a striking and typical 
example is offered at the Chicago Stock Yards. It should be 
said at the beginning of this subject that the present anomalous 
condition of our assessment system in Chicago is due to the fact 
that it has grown up as a piece of patchwork under a constitu- 
tion adapted, not to the conditions of a large city, but only to 
those of a rural community. Thus we have for Chicago 
eighteen or twenty distinct taxing bodies, very loosely united 
for tax purposes (as must necessarily be the case under the cir- 
cumstances) through the office of the county officials. 2 This 
•state of affairs, now maintaining in existence numerous useless 

* Three hundred were employed in the place of two hundred. 

•These distinct taxing bodies levying upon Chicago property are : the state, the 
county, the city, the public schools, the public library, the North Park Board, the 
West Park Board, the South Park Board, the Sanitary District Board, and twelve sepa- 
rate towns besides. 
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officials, has caused the whole system to be more or less of a 
sand-bagging institution, cultivating in the public habits of ques- 
tionable morality, if not of open bribery. The remedy for the 
situation must obviously be an organization of the separate 
parts into one coherent system through a revision of the state 
constitution, as was well pointed out by Mayor Harrison in his 
message to the city council for 1899, an( * again emphasized in 
his message for 1900.* But the special point to be noticed here 
is that under these, conditions — and they exist in some measure 
throughout a large portion of the country — the wealthy and 
employing classes of the community are avoiding, and often 
consider themselves compelled by the present condition of busi- 
ness to avoid, their legal part of the public revenue, a dispropor- 
tionate burden of which falls upon other classes, and upon the 
manual laborers especially. As evidence of this, with respect 
both to personal property and to real estate, we need only refer 
to the message of the mayor for 1899. 

Regarding personal-property assessments, a still more deplo- 
rable state of affairs is shown in the tables officially issued from 
the Board of Assessors' office upon the subject of personal prop- * 
erty. 1 

Another serious feature of the present assessment situation, • 
as typified at the Stock Yards, is found in the present inclination 
of many of the large corporations to organize themselves under 
the laws of New Jersey, Delaware, and other similar states, in 
such a way as to escape taxation of personal property in Illinois 
almost entirely. 2 This is clearly shown in the tables on personal- 
property assessment above referred to in the cases of certain 
companies which, since being incorporated under the laws of 
those states, simply swear that their goods now in Illinois are 
only original packages in transit, and cannot be assessed here. 

1 Vide Appendix. 

a Cf " Letter of a Delaware Agency," published in the Report of the Chicago 
Trust Conference, in an address by W. J. Bryan ; and also American Jovrnal of 
Sociology, Vol. V, p. 704, abstract of article by Sylvester Pennoyer in American 
Law Review for November-December, 1899. It is here shown that New Jersey has 
authorized the issue of corporation stocks to a greater declared value than that of all 
the gold and silver coin in the whole world, and besides allows these corporations to 
escape taxation in other states where they do business. 
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Some of the measures being: employed by the more earnest- 
minded managers of industry throughout the country for the 
cultivation of moral justice in their dealings with their workmen 
and the public are as follows : 

1. The rendering of financial aid to employees in case of 
hardship or distress. 

2. The settlement of difficulties honestly and earnestly by 
arbitration. 

3. The employment in some business houses of the commit- 
tee system of supervision in place of appointed bosses. 

4. The advancement of the moral and religious life of the 
workmen by encouragement of Sunday schools, churches, etc., 
and discouragement of vicious saloon associations. 1 

5. An unyielding insistence that honest taxes shall be levied 
and honest taxes paid. 

Upon the subject of common justice in business management, 
Mr. William C. Redfield, treasurer of the J. H. Williams Co., of 
New York, says : a 

No man can estimate the difference in production, in the same factory, 
between a force of men justly and fairly treated, earnest and enthusiastic in 
their work, and a force of men who work merely because they must to get 
their pay Saturdays. But I believe that the difference between these two may 
be the difference between ruin and dividends 

More and more we strive for team work between ourselves and our 

employees We must not think of giving alms, but of doing justice. 

The American workman is self-respecting, rendering fairly value for value : 
to offer him charity insults him. He wants, and ought, to be treated as a 
fellow-man in a manly way 

It is not so much what we do as the spirit in which it is done. Frills with- 
out just pay are vain. Just wages and a hearty hand -shake are themselves 
industrial betterment. Mutual respect and mutual service must come 
between employer and employee from real knowledge of each by the other. 
Let them get together. 

'Note the special letter prepared for the Journal by the John B. Stetson Co., of 
Philadelphia, on improved industrial conditions in their felt-hat manufactory, and 
appearing in this issue ; vid. Notes and Abstracts. 

*In the American Machinist for April 1 1, 1 90 1. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PROMOTION OF DEMOC- 
RACY IN INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITIES, AS REPRESENTED AT 
THE CHICAGO STOCK YARDS. 

Society is coming to see more and more clearly that there 
is no single specific or panacea for all social ills, but that indeed 
the adequate and thorough treatment of any particular case of 
social difficulty or degeneracy must necessarily involve the whole 
round of social functions in their remedial services. It is not, 
therefore, the purpose of the present chapter to offer any one 
grand cure for the ills of modern industrial society, such as we 
have found to exist in the Stock Yard community. What will 
be attempted, however, is to offer a few suggestions which seem 
to be most pertinent to the writer, in any earnest and thorough- 
going efforts to improve our social organization, from the special 
point of view of large manufacturing communities. And the 
method adopted will be to make these suggestions bear directly 
upon the particular conditions at the yards, inasmuch as they 
are generally typical for the whole country. We propose to 
begin with the most general governmental measures and proceed, 
through a discussion of the functions of the lesser controlling 
bodies, to the most particular and individual measures, with 
special reference to the function and opportunity of the public 
schools in the development of good citizens. 

SECTION XVIII. WHAT THE FEDERAL AND STATE GOVERNMENTS 

MAY DO. 

It may seem a trifle strange and sensational to say that any 
real and permanently beneficial change in the conditions of life 
of the Chicago Stock Yard community may involve an amend- 
ment of the United States constitution to admit federal supervi- 
sion of interstate corporations, and likewise of the Illinois state 
constitution to admit local management of truly local affairs. 

in 
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But if our foregoing analysis be correct, and society be really 
and truly organic, there is no reason why such a large constitu- 
tional change might not be necessitated by any more than 
merely superficial reform of a particular community. It is not 
maintained here that such constitutional amendments must neces- 
sarily be made. That must be left for constitutional specialists 
to decide. But, inasmuch as the community studied is typical 
for a very general condition of affairs throughout the country, 
it is maintained that the proposition of, or need of, a constitu- 
tional amendment which might grow out of the reform measures 
suggested should properly be considered neither very strange 
nor very sensational. 

In view of the facts presented in sec. xxii, perhaps the 
first and most vital point at which general governmental action 
should be directed is that of the state and local revenue system. 
As shown in the section referred to, many of the largest and 
wealthiest industrial concerns are evading their just measure of 
support to the agencies of public betterment and control, because, 
first, there is no uniform state legislation, and indeed hardly can 
be, on the question of the legal standing and taxation of large 
corporations. The reference to the Delaware and New Jersey 
laws, already cited, makes this point plain. It is incumbent, 
therefore, upon the general government to take such measures 
as will insure uniformity and interstate justice upon this matter. 
* It has been suggested by some that a responsible commission be 
created by Congress with legal power to license large corpora- 
tions organized in one state to do business in another under 
specified conditions, and that without this license such conduct 
of business would be illegal. Whether this measure would have 
too many practical obstacles to its success, legislative specialists 
must decide. Whether the measure would require a constitu- 
tional amendment, judicial specialists must decide. 

Another measure for the general control of large corpora- 
tions being widely urged today is that of general publicity of 
accounts. Whether this measure were carried out to the fullest 
extent or only in certain particulars, it would have a tendency, 
at any rate, to decrease the amount of false stock quotations, to 
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enable men to judge the market conditions with much greater 
accuracy and safety, and to unite in co-operation many firms 
doing similar kinds of business. As a matter of fact, we believe, 
with eminent and successful business-men such as Mr. S. W. 
Allerton, above referred to, that the principle of publicity is the 
most fundamental principle of social reform which can be 
employed. 

With respect to the work of the state government, two or 
three reform measures maybe suggested. In the first place,* 
the city of Chicago ought to be enabled, by state legislative act 
if necessary, to organize its disjointed and obsolete methods of 
public government and revenue into one effective and economical 
system. 

Again, the question of some kind of compulsory insurance • 
ought to be brought up, and effective measures similar to those 
in force in Germany ought to be adopted, for all employers of 
labor uniformly. 1 This measure would in a degree relieve the 
waste of body and mind at present incident to the worry of the 
workman regarding his security in sickness and old age. 

Once more, more thorough factory laws should be passed • 
compelling the better protection of machinery, better sanitation 
of places of employment, and enabling a more thorough system 
of factory inspection. 

SECTION XIX. WHAT THE CITY GOVERNMENT MAY DO. 

Assuming a good system of revenue — and the existing sys- 
tem must certainly be reorganized — the city should take active 
measures looking to the immediate introduction of certain local 
improvements. These improvements have been ably urged by 
Mayor Harrison himself in his annual reports for 1899 and 1900. 

In the first place, a much larger number of public baths, * 
located in the industrial districts of the city especially, should 
be built. The report of the health commissioner shows the large 
number of baths given by those already in operation, at very 
moderate cost and with immensely beneficial results. It is not 
too much to say that good public baths, especially in hot 

1 Sec Special Report of the United States Commissioner of Labor, No. 4, 1893. 
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weather, are sources of real moral and civic righteousness and 
good order. 

Once more, the city should take immediate and active meas- 
ures for the securing of grounds for small parks in these localities, 
while an easy opportunity is offered. In connection with these 
parks should be playgrounds and places for wholesome amuse- 
ment for the children. The movement, already enthusiastically 
organized and ably advanced, to secure playgrounds in connec- 
tion with the public-school buildings should be encouraged by 
all good citizens. 

The matter of good paving and garbage disposal and general 
sanitation of these congested industrial communities also 
deserves the immediate attention of the city and encouragement 
and support of all good citizens. The examples of excellent 
and economical pavings, and of garbage disposal, coming to us 
from every great European city, and beginning to be employed 
in some cities in America, should induce the people of Chicago 
to stop wasting their money and the health of the citizens with 
the miserable excuse for these municipal benefits which the 
people of the industrial districts have had to put up with hereto- 
fore. Not all the citizens know that even here in Chicago, at 
the House of Correction on the West Side, we have one of the 
best and most inexpensive garbage consumers in the world, and 
by only a slight adaptation of existing agencies this system of 
garbage consumption could be utilized for power at various 
points in the city to supply the whole city with electric 
lights. 

The great opportunity offered by the new drainage canal, 
for the improvement of drinking water, and the affording of a 
great waterway for commerce and pleasure, need not perhaps be 
urged at this point. 

Another city improvement which would have a decided bene- 
ficial reflex influence upon the whole city, including its poorer 
districts, will be the proposed improvement of the lake front 
from the Lake Front Park at Twelfth street to Jackson Park at 
Fifty-sixth street. This improvement will undoubtedly cost a 
large sum, but will in time many fold repay the outlay ; and the 
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temper and spirit of Chicago are a guarantee that such a grand 
and beneficial improvement will not long be allowed to go 
unrealized. 

SECTION XX. WHAT THE CLUBS AND SETTLEMENTS MAY DO. 

The present widespread movement of almost all voluntary 
organizations in the city for the beautifying and purifying of 
Chicago is one of the most encouraging developments of recent 
years. The efforts of the Municipal Art League, led by Lorado 
Taft and Franklin MacVeagh, and of the Non- Partisan League, 
for the artistic improvement of the city, should be earnestly 
seconded by all citizens who have any desire for a noble and 
healthful city in which to live. 1 

In these matters of civic reform one of the most effective 
agencies developed in recent years is that of the women's clubs. 
The women of these clubs are almost the only members of the 
community who, by reason of leisure, and intellectual and 
artistic training, can have the most unfettered opportunity to 
discuss and inaugurate these reforms. As a very general rule, 
also, the women have the sanitary and artistic instinct, and alsd 
the independent courage with which to make these ideal meas- 
ures successful. 

The social settlements, such as those of Chicago Commons, 
Hull House, and the University of Chicago Settlement in the f 
Stock Yard district, have very great possibilities for social bet- 
terment, if they can be kept from becoming mere large institu- 
tional machines for trying mechanically to grind out certain 
kinds of good citizens, and can be kept instinct with the spirit 
of personal democratic devotion to the people among whom 
they are located. And it should be the special duty and privi- 
lege of the great manufacturing concerns doing business in their 
neighborhood to help the settlements in every way possible, to 
improve the conditions of life and increase the efficiency of 
their employees. 

1 For accounts of the two organizations here referred to, see the Chicago Record- 
Herald, for April 28 and May 5, 190 1. 
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SECTION XXI. WHAT THE CHARITIES AND PHILANTHROPIES 

MAY DO. 

What the charities and philanthropies of the city of Chicago 
may most profitably do with respect to the problems of its great 
industrial centers may perhaps be summed up in the one word 
"organize." Let them profit by the example of the great industrial 
concerns themselves, which by organization have begun to elimi- 
nate so many of the former elements of economic confusion, 
repetition, and waste. At present the charities and philanthro 
pies scattered throughout the city are often working at cross 
purposes with each other, unnecessarily trying to cover two or 
three times the same territory, and having as yet no well-recog- 
nized central bureau through which systematically to direct their 
business. The Bureau of Associated Charities, ably conducted 
and managed, offers the very means needed for this systematic 
co-operation of all charitable agencies in the city. And it is 
certainly time that these agencies should open their eyes more 
widely to the advantages of this organization. It would prevent 
duplication of work, insure the detection of fraud, and provide 
much more effectively for the real help and strengthening of 
those who need to be enabled to help themselves. 

SECTION XXII. WHAT THE CHURCHES MAY DO. 

The most immediate movement to which the churches as a 
whole may, perhaps, most profitably direct their attention may 
* also be summed up in the word "organize." The Federation of 
Churches and Christian Workers in New York city, already 
referred to, has demonstrated there the great practical value 
of this principle applied in church work, and the replies received 
from the pastors addressed by the writer on the subject in Chi- 
cago show that the times may indeed be ripe for such a move- 
ment here. It would certainly increase the growing sense of 
fraternal unity among the followers of Christ, and afford the 
necessary machinery for systematically carrying that spirit into 
effective daily practice. In this there need be no fear of mere 
superfluous machinery, if the spirit of Christian devotion is 
strengthened by the added opportunities for doing effective 
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Christian work. The method of organization, indeed, is the only 
successful method of any large undertaking for modern urban, 
as distinct from rural, communities. In our great contemporary * 
cities the elements of social life are so complex and so widely 
scattered that only by highly specialized and unified systems of 
communication and control can these scattered elements be 
brought into working relations with each other. In accordance 
with this suggestion, based upon the experience of New York, 
we believe that the external or extensive aspects of church work 
in Chicago may be very greatly benefited. The movement here 
has already been organized, with Professor Graham Taylor at its 
head. 

On the intensive or internal side of church work especial 
attention should be devoted to the new movement in the direc- 
tion of reorganizing the Sunday school upon a more practical 
and effective basis. I refer here especially to the recent work 
undertaken under the direction of President Harper, Professor 
Burton, and others in connection with the work of the Hyde 
Park Baptist Church of this city. The plan is to organize the 
Sunday school upon the principle of the graded secular schools, 
with a view to enabling both teachers and pupils to get a more 
systematic and firm grasp upon the teachings and history of the 
Bible, and through them a more reverent and profound appre- 
hension and experience of the moral and spiritual life. The 
curriculum which is now being prepared divides the school into 
two general divisions. The first or elementary division corre- 
sponds to the public-school grades up to the fourth, and the 
second or advanced division corresponds to the higher grades 
and the high school. Besides these two there are a kindergar- 
ten division and an adult division. From the first grade to the 
adult division regular examinations are held in December, 
March, and June. The answers to printed questions are written 
at home and then submitted to be examined. If a student fails 
in the examination, he does not pass and is required to do the 
work of the grade again. For Grades 1 to 4 the curriculum 
calls for stories and verses from the Bible, with the free use of 
pictures. An elementary course upon the Bible as a collection 
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of great books is designed for the fourth grade. The study 
of biography is the work for the fifth and sixth grades, and 
studies in separate books are given in the seventh and eighth. 
In the grades corresponding to the high school, biblical history 
is studied — a year and a half being spent on Old Testament 
history, a year and a half on the life of Christ, and a year on 
the apostolic age. In the adult division the courses are elect- 
ive. In this division one of the most interesting courses is upon 
"business ethics." A group of active business-men are trying 
to find out just how far they can carry their Christianity into the 
daily affairs of business life, as it is at present constituted. Dur- 
ing the week they ask their business associates questions that 
bear on topics under consideration, tabulate the answers, and 
report to the leader, who files the answers in a card catalogue. 
From these some interesting truths are ascertained. One result 
of these investigations has occasioned the discovery that a 
majority of business-men are intensely interested in genuine 
religion. And text-books covering these courses are in prepara- 
tion. The whole system is infused with the most earnest spirit 
of devotion. Let such a system as this be encouraged and 
adopted throughout the country, and many of the difficulties 
that now beset our industrial and social life will certainly be very 
greatly diminished. Earnest, intelligent, Christian thoughtful- 
ness is everywhere the victorious foe of social confusion and 
contention. 

SECTION XXIII. WHAT PUBLIC-SPIRITED CITIZENS MAY DO. 

After all, any question of high and worthy civic life reduces 
itself ultimately to a matter to be decided personally by each 
individual. And the future greatness and glory of Chicago will 
be decided by the number and earnestness of the individual citi- 
zens, who determine that, as for themselves, they will become 
informed upon the great and urgent social movements of their 
day around them, and will act unflinchingly and habitually in 
accordance with the duties and privileges which they discover to 
be theirs. 

In the first place, every citizen ought to be in some way 
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associated with some civic organization for the commercial, 
artistic, or moral advancement of the city. Such an organization 
as the Civic Federation is typical of scores of smallef, but 
important and essential, organizations scattered throughout Chi- 
cago. In the second place, every citizen should regularly take 
some paper, magazine, or journal which frequently discusses 
intelligently and impartially the great municipal and national 
problems of the day. These discussions should be illustrated 
and free from pedantic or burdensome vocabulary. In the third 
place, every citizen should be actively identified with some 
political organization ; and it is to be hoped that the time will 
come when the usefulness and honor of such an identification 
will be so apparent that it will be considered a privilege rather 
than an irksome duty. To say that the individual citizen should 
deal honestly with his fellow-men in business and pay honestly 
his taxes to the city would almost be to state a moral platitude. 
But it cannot be overemphasized that only by such common 
honesty can the people of Chicago achieve for their city that 
position of true civic eminence and greatness which so many 
believe to be its destiny. 

41 But how," it may pertinently be asked, "are these good and 
zealous high-minded citizens to be produced where they do not 
exist?" This is, indeed, a pertinent question, and is the very 
crux of the whole problem here under discussion. As a matter 
of fact, a very large proportion of the people of any one of our 
cities is made up of those who, through force of adverse circum- 
stances or lack of contact with the sources of highest civiliza- 
tion, have not yet been able to appropriate their share of the 
race's accumulated fund of the means of culture and of self- 
government. Our whole unskilled, manual laboring population 
is composed almost entirely of the classes which have not yet 
advanced beyond the stage of impulsive and unreflective action. 
And the chief problem of democracy of our day, indeed, is to 
devise an effective method of enabling these classes to rise to 
their due position of intelligent self-direction. And this leads 
us to the question of the special social function and position of 
the public school. 
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SECTION XXIV. WHAT THE PUBLIC SCHOOL MAY DO. 

The public schools hold the strategic position in modern 
civihration. This is evident from two points of view. In the 
first place, one cannot help observing, in riding over the territory 
of a large city, how the public schools, almost alone of all insti- 
tutions, are deliberately distributed where they are most needed. 
Almost all other institutions spring up and are located at hap- 
hazard, because in general they are not directed from any 
widely recognized and established center. Not only do the • 
public schools hold the strategic position on account of their 
physical location, but also on account of that of which such loca- 
tion is but the symbol and outward expression, viz., their 
control of the ideas and ideals of the rising generation. What 
makes any industrial or social monopoly such a power for good 
or evil is that it is first a monopoly of the knowledge of the par- 
ticular conditions of action — knowledge of particular inventions 
and discoveries. Modern industry has been so rapidly extending 
its territorial area through commerce that the managers, who 
have been able by superior advantages first to monopolize the 
knowledge of the commercial conditions, have been able to reap 
enormous incomes. If we are ever to have a democracy in the 
true sense of the word, it must be by enabling the less favored 
members of the community also to become conscious of the con- 
ditions of their daily activities. And here is the pre-eminent 
mission of the public school. 

The question then arises: How may our public schools be 
made more efficient than at present in the diffusion of the impor- 
tant social truths most urgently needed by the rising generation ? 
If we take stock of the present public-school curriculum, even 
in its best examples, such as we have in Chicago, we find that it 
consists substantially of the "three R's," " readin Yritin', arid 'rith- 
metic, ,, in much the same forms in which they were developed 
by the industrial demands of rural conditions fifty years ago, and 
in addition a host of "frills" and "flounces" — studies of nature,, 
art, and literature, with some domestic and manual disciplines — 
which have not yet been thoroughly assimilated into the course. 

Perhaps the most urgent need of the public-school curriculum 
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today is to secure some systematic organization and correlation 
of the various kinds of studies, so as to see them in their due 
relations and reciprocal bearings upon one another. It is now 
generally agreed by educators that the basal principle for any 
thoroughgoing correlation of studies must be a statement of the 
system of interests of the pupil himself. If we try to determine 
the respective fields or subject-matters of the sciences, we find it 
possible to do so only as we regard them as the means for sub- 
serving or fulfilling the elementary human interests or wants. 
Thus, in a given square mile of territory, it is impossible to dis- 
cover and distinguish a geological fact or a botanical fact or a 
medicinal fact, or an economic or artistic or political fact, without 
distinguishing them on the basis of the fundamental attitudes 
which mankind finds it necessary to take functionally toward 
the phenomena of which they are the statement. In other words, 
the sciences or studies are the formulation of the methods by 
which human interests realize themselves. Hence the studies of 
the curriculum must, both logically and practically, be correlated 
in accordance with the way in which they respectively serve to 
advance the satisfaction of the elemental human wants or social 
functions. And this statement would hold true as well for the 
special kinds of schools, such as medical, industrial, artistic, 
theological, etc., which are but particular and elaborate develop- 
ments of special studies. Stating these relations in the form of 
a table, we get the accompanying correlation of studies and of 
schools with reference to their development of the six funda- 
mental human interests. 

Now, what is the use of this table ? For our present purpose 
perhaps its chief use is to indicate the fact that the studies of 
the public school should be viewed and administered with respect 
to their special adaptation to developing and enriching the fun- 
damental social interests, or typical tendencies in conduct, which 
every child brings with him into the schoolroom. For example, 
the child when he comes to school has already developed in the 
family and among his playmates certain forms of social, athletic, 
proprietary, artistic, and moral interests. In our great cities 
the child is vitally interested in all those social institutions and 
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practices going on about him, and daily determining his life. 
The old abstract study of pure arithmetical sums, spelling, read- 
ing, and writing, while important in their place, are no longer 
sufficient to give him a consciousness of his surroundings ade- 
quate to enable him, as he grows up, intelligently and effectively 
to direct his conduct. This fact is becoming more and more 
clearly perceived by educators in all parts of the country. An 
excellent example comes to hand in the pamphlet issued by the 
Northern Illinois Teachers' Association for its meeting of April, 
1901, at Moline, 111. In this pamphlet are two articles, one 
on "Sociological Teaching in Elementary Schools; the Essen- 
tials of Method, " by Henry W. Thurston, of the Chicago Normal 
School, and the other, "Some Concrete Experiences," by Kate 
Starr Kellogg, principal of the Louis Champiain School of Chi- 
cago. In both of these articles is ably advocated the growing 
need for study, on the part of the elementary-school pupil, of 
the simpler aspects of city sanitation, fire protection, political 
management, industrial activity, etc. The essentials of these 
sociological methods, as summed up by Mr. Thurston, are : 
"That the child shall continually grow in consciousness of the 
actual and ideal functions of all the typical societies of which he 
is a member; that he shall continually grow in consciousness of 
his unity with the membership ; and that he shall continually 
grow in the power of voluntary co-operation with his fellow- 
members, to the end that the ideal functions may be exercised." 
A little search in different quarters reveals the fact that these 
ideas are already beginning to stir the minds of teachers else- 
where. For example, somewhat similar principles are being 
applied by Professor Charles W. French at the Hyde Park High 
School of Chicago through the organization of his school as a 
school city with regularly elected officials. The advantages of this 
organization, as stated by Mr. French and exemplified in the 
school, arc (1 ) that it affords a means of realizing and practicing 
democratic self-government on the part of the pupil; (2) that it 
cultivates a spirit in favor of the best moral impulses in the 
school, instead of the worst, as frequently occurred under the 
old system of autocratic dominance; and (3) that it leads to a 
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wider interest in all civic and municipal affairs. Another 
example of the application of kindred principles is afforded by 
the courses offered by Miss Emily J. Rice 1 during the past year 
at the Chicago Institute. The courses involve industrial and 
sociological trips to various points and localities of interest 
throughout the city in connection with the study of local his- 
tory, and the preparation of papers and exercises based upon the 
observations. An outline of some of these studies is so sug- 
gestive that it is inserted here. In this way the natural and 
vital interests of the pupils are taken advantage of to give them 
breadth and strength, and at the same time enable them to 
develop more fully in a natural way the facilities of writing, 
arithmetic, spelling, grammar, and the other traditional disci- 
plines, by making them tributary to the child's inevitable efforts 
for satisfaction in the environment in which he must live. 9 



SYLLABUS OF A COURSE CONDUCTED WITH GRAMMAR-SCHOOL PUPILS BY MISS EMILY 
J. RICE, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, IN THE 
SUMMER OF 1900, AT THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE. 

Industrial and sociological trips in connection with the work in local history. 

1. Visit a congested district. Collect so far as possible accurate data on the 
following topics : 

Streets : width, pavement, gutters, park, sweeping, sprinkling. 

Alleys : width, pavement, cleanliness, garbage boxes, garbage wagons, final 

destination of garbage. 

Sidewalks. 

Transportation : number of lines, points of communication, cost, time. 

Houses : building line, lawns, materials, repairs, value, plumbing, fire protection, 

light, size, number of inhabitants, rent, owner. 

Places of amusement. 

Schools, and attendance. 

Churches. 

Occupation of the people. 

Education of the people. 

Business : quality of goods, prices. 

2. Study Englewood according to previous outline. Also apply this outline to a 
fine residence district. 

1 Now of the University of Chicago School of Education. 

•On this whole general subject see John Dewey, The School and Society ; also 
A. \V. Small, The Demands of Sociology upon Pedagogy^ and John Dewey, My Edu- 
cational Creed — a pamphlet published by the Kellogg Publishing Co., Chicago. 
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3. Study Stock Yard district as before. 
Added points : sewerage, smoke. 

Visit a foreign colony: occupation, education, English spoken, naturalized? natu- 
ralization laws. 

4. Down-town conditions. 
Reasons for high buildings. 

Buildings : fire protection, light and air, size of offices, an instance of different 
interests represented in one building, rents. 
Streets, refuse boxes. 

Reason for concentration of business houses. 
Police service. 
Smoke. 

Street venders, license, begging. 
Causes of conditions and means of bettering them. 

Whenever the question of cause comes up, it should be considered, but not neces- 
sarily answered then. Collect more data, then consider the question again. 

5. City government. 

Officers : duties, salaries, how appointed. 

Taxes : how levied, how collected, how used. 

Building regulations. 

Meat and milk regulations. 

Smoke regulations. 

Truant laws. 

System of parks : where placed, how maintained. 

Water and sewerage systems. 

Regulations of franchise. 

Visit city council, read city reports. 

6. Settlements. 

Number, projectors, purpose. 

Visit settlement and collect data, number of residents, work of residents, number 
of visitors, number and character of clubs and classes, fitting of settlement build- 
ing, expense of settlement, conditions and needs of community. History of settle- 
ment idea. 

7. Visit Pullman. Study original plan. 
Purpose, effect, history. 

Plan an ideal community. 

Ideal tenement house, make plan, get prices of construction. 

Lay out small model of ideal community with ideal buildings. 

8. Prisons, etc. 

What people need public care? 

Full list of Chicago institutions of public care. 

Individual or group reports on different prisons, reformatories, asylums, hospitals, 

poorhouse. 

Private charitable institutions : projectors, maintenance, method of work, effect 

of work. 

Most helpful kind of charity. 
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9. Industries. 

Different industries represented in Chicago. 

Numbers following them. 

Comparative wages. 

Upon what do wages depend? 

Length of hours. 

Overcrowded occupations. 

Value of occupation to other people. 

Danger and nervous strain of work. 

Pleasure in work. 

Division of labor : cause, effect. 

Interrelation of different occupations. 

Report on sweat-shops.* 

Building : light, ventilation, exits, fire protection, precautions against accidents, 

company's care for injured, space per worker. 

Residence district : distance from business, relation between rent and wages. 

Trades unions : organization, purpose, expense, effectiveness. 

Study of William Morris. 

10. Relation between Chicago and the country. 
Telegraph and cable lines. 
Telephone lines : visit telephone exchange. 
Newspapers : visit an office. 

Railroad and steamer lines : points of communication, cost of transportation, 
number of passengers in per day, number of passengers out per day, kinds and 
amounts of imports per day, exports per day, how are goods received? how dis- 
tributed? number of hands through which goods pass, number of profits on goods. 
Visit commission houses on South Water street. 

During the whole year carefully tabulated reports of all visits and readings and 
plans should be made and Hied for record. Also art studies and photographs of 
people, places, and things should be made and filed. A blank map of Chicago 
should be gradually filled in, until at the end of the year it will show factories, 
schools, churches, parks, theaters, libraries, art galleries, museums, prisons, refor- 
matories, asylums, hospitals, police stations, fire stations, car lines, railroads. 

SECTION XXV. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION. 

In the present study we have, in the first place, surveyed, as 
a typical example of modern industry, the marvelous business 
development at the Chicago Stock Yards. We have endeavored 
to gain a detailed statement of the social conditions of the Stock 
Yard community, as compared with the wealthier Hyde Park 
community. On this basis, and with the aid of the examples 
and experience of progressive employers elsewhere, we have 
endeavored to point out some ways in which industry at the 
yards may be conducted with a greater measure of democratic 
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benefit to its locality. And, finally, we have tried to suggest 
some important constructive methods for developing true democ- 
racy throughout the community. We believe that no measures 
of reform, short of some such thoroughgoing system of publicity 
and practical sociological education as is here outlined, can ever 
still the turmoil of today's labor conflict, or make the early demo- 
cratic hopes of the founders of the republic more than an illu- 
sive dream. For only when men become intelligently, morally, 
and masterfully conscious of the great forces that environ them 
can we have a truly organic society, maintaining itself through 
the free and normal participation of all of its members in all of 
its social functions. 

CHAS. J. BUSHNELL. 
The University of Chicago. 



